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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


PART I, 


OPERA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MUSIC. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 448.) 


Our task is finished—for we have pursued the capability 
of music in opera up to the manifestation of its incapability. 

When we speak, now-a-days, of operatic music, properly 
so-called, we no longer speak of an art, but a mere fashion. 
Only the critic, who feels nothing of the pressure of artistic 
necessity within his breast, is still able to give utterance to hopes 
or doubts of the future of opera; the artist himself, provided 
he has not sunk to the level of a speculator on the public, proves 
that he regards opera as dead, from the fact that he tries to 
find other outlets tor himself, and, in so doing, stumbles over the 
energetic participation of the poet as something to be sought. 

But here, in this participation of the poet to be sought, we 
come to the point on which we must attain full, conscious 
clearness, as light as day, if we would comprehend and retain, in 
its real, healthy naturalness, the relation between the musician 
and the poet. This relation must be. one entirely different from 
that to which we have been accustomed, and so completely 
changed, that the musician, for his own advantage, will only feel 
at ease in it, when he gives up all remembrance of the old 
unnatural connection, the last bond of which would necessarily pull 
him back again into his old unfruitful madness. 

In order to render this healthy and only beneficial relation, 
which must be adopted, perfectly clear, it is necessary that we 
should, above all things, once again describe,shortly but decidedly, 
the constitution of our music ut the present day. 


We shall arrive most quickly at a clear view of the subject, by 
comprehending, curtly and concisely, the constitution of music 
under the idea of melody. 

As the Internal is the foundation and condition of the External, 
while however, the Internal is first plainly and decidedly mani- 
fested by means of the External, hurmony and rhythm are indeed 
the organs of shape, but melody is the form of music itself. 
Harmony and rhythm are the blood, flesh, nerves, and bones, 
with all the inside, which, like the qualities in question, are out 
of the ken of the eye that contemplates the created, living man. 
Melody, on the other hand, is the man himself, as he strikes our 
eye. On seeing him, we merely look at the elegant figure, as 
expressed to us in the form-giving limits of the outer covering 
of skin; we sink into the contemplation of the most expressive 
means of utterance contained in the features, and at last stop at 
the eye, the most lively means of utterance, and that most 
capable of communicating sensations, in man, who manifests his 
most inward nature to us in the most convincing manner, by the 
aid of this organ which, again, obtains its power of communica- 
tion only from the universal capability of receiving the impres- 
sions of the surrounding world. Thus is melody the most perfect 
expression of the inward being of music, and every true melody, 
conditional on this most inward being, speaks to us, also, through 


the eye, which communicates to us the inward being in the most | 
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| expressive manner, but so that we only perceive the ray of the 


pupil, and not the inward organisation, as yet formless in itself. 

When the people invented melody, it pursued the same course 
as that adopted by an actual natural human being, who, by the 
involuntary act of sexual intercourse, procreates and brings 
forth man. The latter is complete when he sees the light, and 
is immediately manifested by his outward shape, but not by a 
display of his inward organisation. Greek art only looked at 
this man from the point of view of outward shape, and exerted 
itself to imitate him in as true and living a manner as possible— 
at last doing so in bronze and stone. Christiantty, on the con- 
trary, proceeded anatomically: it wished to discover the sow of 
man, and, therefore, opened and cut up the entire body, exposing 
all the inward, shapeless organisation which disgusted the eye, 
simply because it never was, nor never will be, put there for it. 
In seeking the soul, however, we killed the body; in endeavour- 
ing to hit upon the source of life, we destroyed the indication of 
it, and reached, therefore, the dead inside, which could only be a 
condition of life while in conjunction with the possibility of life’s 
being indicated without. The soul sought, is, however, in truth, 
nothing more than /ife; what, consequently, remained for 
Christian anatomy to contemplate was—death. 

Christianity had smothered the organic, artistic vital power of 
the people—its natural power of procreation; it had cut into its 
flesh, and even disturbed the organisation of its artistic life with 
the dualistic dissecting knife. Association, in which alone the 
artistic generative power of the people could rise to the capa- 
bility of a complete art-creation, belonged to Catholicism ; only 
in solitude, where portions of the people—far distant from the 
great highway of common life—were alone with themselves and 
nature, the people’s song, which had grown up in inseparable 
connection with poetry, maintained itself in childish simplicity 
and scanty narrowness, 

If we turn our glance from this kind of song, we perceive, on 
the other hand, within the sphere of the polite arts, music 
taking a new and unheard-of course of development; namely, 
that which proceeded from its organization—anatomically cut 
up, and inwardly dead—to a new display of life by means of a 
new arrangement and fresh growth of the separated organs. In 
the songs of the Christian church, harmony had developed itself 
independently. The natural exigence of its life drove it, of 
necessity, to utterance as melody; it required indispensably, 
however, for this utterance, to keep to the organ of rhythm 
which gave form and movement, and which it took, as an arbi- 
trary standard, more imaginary than real, from the dance. The 
new union could only be an artificial one. As poetry was con- 
structed according to the precepts which Aristotle had taken 
from the tragic authors, music had to be composed in obedience 
to certain scientific suppositions and rules. This was at the 
same period that even men were to be made from learned 
recipes and chemical decoctions. Learned music, too, endea- 
voured to construct a man of this description : mechanism was to 

roduce organization, or, at least, supply its place. The restless 
impulse of all this mechanical invention was, however, in truth, 
directed only to the real man, who, produced over again by the 
idea, should thus at last awake to real organic life. We here 
touch on the whole monstrous course of development pursued 
by modern humanity ! { 

The man that music wanted to produce was in truth naught 
else than melody, that is to say, the moment of the most decided, 
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most convincing utterance of life, of the really living, inward 
organization of music. The more music developed itself in this 
necessary yearning to become man, the greater the certainty 
with which we perceive the attempt to attain clearer melodic 
manifestation rise to the most painful aspiration, and in the 
works of no master do we behold this aspiration grow to such 
power and force as in the great instrumental works of Beethoven, 
where we admire the most monstrous efforts of mechanism 
striving to become man. These efforts tended to resolve all its 
component parts in blood and nerves of really living organisa- 
a order, through it, to attain infallible utterance as 
melody, 

It is here that, in the case of Beethoven, the peculiar and 
decisive course of our entire system of artistic development is 
displayed much more surely than in the case of our operatic 
composers. The latter regarded melody as something ready- 
made and lying beyond the limits of their artistic creation; 
having taken no share in its organic production, they detached 
it fromthe mouth of the people, thus tearing it out of its organi- 
sation, and employed it just as it suited their own caprice, without 
justifying what they did by aught but luxurious whim. If this 
melody of the people was the outward form of the man, the 
operatic composers stripped him, so to say, of his skin, with 
which they covered a lay figure, in order to give the latter a 
human appearance; the most they could effect was to deceive 
the civilized savages of our operatic public, that only half looks 
on while anything is going forward. 

In Beethoven, on the contrary, we recognize the natural vital 
impulse to give birth to melody out of the inward organisation 
of music. In his most important works, he does not at all 
present melody as a something ready from the first, but has it 
brought forth from its organs before our eyes, as it were: he 
initiates us in this act of parturition, by presenting it to us in 
conformity with its organic necessity. But the most decisive 
fact that the master at last shows us in his great work is the 
necessity felt by him, as a musician, to throw himself into the 
arms of the poet, in order to accomplish the act of procreating 
true and infallibly real redeeming melody. In order to become 
a man, Beethoven was obliged to become an entire man, that is 
to say a gregarious man, subject to the sexual conditions of male 
and female. What serious, profound, and longing meditation 
was, at last, unveiled to the immeasurably rich musician by the 
simple melody with which he broke out into the words of the 
poet: “ Freude, schéner Gitterfunken!” But this melody solves 
for us the secret of music: at present we know how to proceed, 
and have obtained the capability of being, with consciousness, 
organically creating artists. 

Let us dwell, at present, upon the most important point of our 
investigation, and be guided in it by Beethoven’s “Freude- 
melodie.” 

The people’s melody presented us, on its rediscovery by the 
musician of civilization, a double interest; that of delight in its 
natural beauty, when we met with it undistorted, among the 
people itself, and that of searching after its internal organisa- 
tion. The delight necessarily remained, strictly speaking, un- 
fruitful for our artistic creations ; we should have exerted our- 
selves, both for the form and purport, strictly and solely in 
a kind of art similar to the people’s song itself, in order to be 
enabled to imitate melody with any degree of success; in fact, 
we should ourselves have been artists of the people, in the 
strictest sense, if we would have attained the capability of imi- 
tation ; we ought, therefore, properly not to have imitated at 
all, but to have invented, in our turn, as the people itself. 

On the other hand, involved in quite another style of artistic 
creation, altogether differing from that of the people, we could 
only employ this melody in the coarsest sense, and that, too, 
with surrounding objects and under circumstances which must 
necessarily distort it. The history of operatic music is really 
and solely to be traced back to the history of this melody, in 
which, according to certain laws, like those of the ebb and fivod, 
the periods of the adoption and re-adoption of the people’s 
melody alternate with those of the beginning and continually 
increasing preponderance of its distortion and degeneration. 
Those musicians who became most painfully aware of this bad 











quality in the people’s melody, when changed into an operatic 
air, saw themselves, therefore, urged to the necessity, more or 
less distinctly experienced by them, of reflecting on the 
organic production of melody itself. The operatic composer 
stood nearest to the discovery of the necessary mode of 
proceeding, but was precisely the person who could not succeed, 
because he occupied a fundamentally false relation with regard 
to poetry, the only element capable of fructifying, and because, 
in his unnatural and usurped position, he had to a certain degree 
deprived this element of its generative organs. In his prepos- 
terous attitude towards the poet, the composer might do what 
he chose, but whenever his feeling raised itself to the height of 
melodie utterance, he was obliged to bring his sr 
melody with him, because the poet had to accommodate himseif 
to the entire form, in which the melody was to be displayed; and 
this form exercised so despotic an influence on the configuration 
of operatic melody, that it decided in reality its essential 
purport. 
(To be continued.) 





REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. . 
(Continued from page 458). 

Tue first and obviously the simplest way is to bring the music 
to the mill of the national melody; then the opera becomes 
entirely national. Certainly, but then two little difficulties are 
in the way. There are countries which possess no proper national 
melody ; and then I scarcely know of any national melody, which 
is adapted to the various expressions of dramatic music, whe- 
ther serious or comic. The cases, in which popular melodies 
are applicable to the lyric stage, are always among the ana: 
tions. Such is the case when the song is given for what it really 
is in the opera, or when the nationality of a people or an indi- 
vidual forms the subject of the piece. Thus Weigl has with 
singular success employed Swiss airs in his opera, Die Schweizer- 
familie (The Swiss Family), the subject of which is home-sick- 
ness. But such exceptions never can become the rule. é 

A second means of lending a smack of nationality to theatrical 
music consists in employing everywhere certain melodic turns, 
passages, rhythms, and forms in the accompaniment, which, 
without being drawn exactly from a national source, have kept 
their hold through a silent but not the less binding undertaking 
between composers, singers, and the public. Such is the conven- 
tional form which we remark in the old as well as the new 
Italian opera. 4 

The third means consists in systematically destroying the 
balance between the elements of an opera, in favour of one of 
them. When, for example, the declamation is sacrificed to the 
melody, the orchestra to the vocal parts, truth to material effect, 
expression to the bravura, and the contrary, any one who knows 
their exclusive tendencies, who knows in what parts of the same 
the composers of a nation have distinguished. themselves, and 
what parts they are wont to slight, can judge of the musie and 
say, that is French, German, Italian music. 

Finally, there is yet a fourth means, whose employment tends 
to make the national colouring most obvious. It consists in 
lending to the music a character corresponding to any peculiarity, 
or even to any particularly remarkable weakness, which dis- 
tinguishes one people from another. We see, for example, that 
what to-day makes the Germans the first musicians, the poetico- 
metaphysical genius of the nation, so favourable to the sublime 
inspirations of pure music, does not always lead them so well in 
the most positive application of this art—I mean the musical 
drama. We recognize this predominant tendency to the ultra- 
romantic and the hyper-original in some of their most celebrated 
operas; in their frequently too much enveloped songs; in 
intentions, which from their very fineness lose themselves in 
indefiniteness ; ia a certain mixture of repose and sentimental 
dreariness, which unstrings the very hottest passions of their 
nature : in a knowledge which is not always very clear, or very 
dramatic ; but everywhere we meet the stamp of reflection, of 
tone, originality, and individuality, which marks all the artistic 
productions of the land. 
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In France it is quite otherwise, and even the Germans write 
there in altogether a different style. In the French opera, as 
it is now constituted, there is an evident striving to appear 
characteristic, to heighten effect by all means known or possible. 
Much display, which frequently resembles the mere glitter of 
gold tinsel ; a lavish expenditure of passages and bravura pieces, 
surpassing even the Italian; an activity of instruments which 
goes even beyond the Germans; male parts written ina vocal 
register enough to make physicians shudder: song-parts of an 
expression in the highest degree French, half chivalric, half 
Gascoigne ; a rhythm, which moves or runs in even pace with 
the country itself; a charlatanism in modulations from one key 
to another ; a multitude of dramatic and very beautiful effects, 
little depth, almost no originality :—that is what I have dis- 
covered in reading* through the works of the most celebrated 
opera writers of our time. 

In Italy the national physiognomy, which from of old has mir- 
rored itself most manifestly in the opera, lies in dilettantism, in 
the passion itself for music. As born musicians, connoisseurs in all 
that concerns execution, neither better nor worse judges of com- 
position than the great mass of the public elsewhere, indifferent 
to the dramatic development, but, on the other hand, as dis- 
tinguished orecchianti (possessors of a musical ear), the Italians 
desire nothing of an opera but euphony, with a strong dose of 
noise (which they loved less at one time), fluent roulades, a 
pleasant tickling of the senses, an intoxicating thrill, a volup- 
tuous warmth. With them.the music conforms to the climate. 
The people of the north, as we know, loved to warm themselves 
by their glowing sun ; and, if to-day they cannot leave theirhomes 
to seek it, theytry to supply this want by the glow of theirmusic. 

From our remarks it follows, that of the four modes of indicat- 
ing the local origin of an opera—all of which can be and are 
pledges of success with native audiences—there is not one, which, 
in the judgment of a foreign and impartial connoisseur, really 
'enotes a fault, an imperfection, or, indeed, a negative in music. 
And yet most of the operas—we maintain, all of them—come 
themselves under some one of these categories. Moreover, there 
is no branch of art in which tastes and opinions are so different 
as in dramatic music; and there is none which has had so much 
to suffer from the times. There is only one opera which rises 
above all influences of time and local relations, and at an im- 
measurable height rules the remotest and most splendid regions 
of unmixed psychology. This no nation can claim as its ex- 
clusive property. The text is Italian, the subject Spanish, the 
composer German; for one must choose some language wherein 
to write a theatrical piece, the action must occur in some place, 
and the musician must be born somewhere. But, as regards the 
score, the approbation of the world—which agrees in recognizing 
it as the first masterpiece of the lyric stage, and a half-century, 
which seems only to have enhanced every one of its beauties— 
has settled, that it is neither exclusively German, nor Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, nor French. It is universal! 

All my readers have named this opera, and while they named 
it, they will have understood why I touched upon a subject 
which does not for a moment interrupt the thread of our histo- 
rical consideration, because it is essentially connected with 
the goal to which [ am tending. We shall now see what fate 
awaited the opera in France. 

The difference in its fate among the Italians and the French 
is fully explained by the difference of the two peoples. The 
first were the most musical people in Europe ; the second the 
best versed in literature of any in the seventeenth century. 
This fundamental distinction must have reversed the mutual 
relations between the three classes of producers, co-operating in 
the production of an opera, and have led each of the two nations 
to results diametrically opposite. 

When the musical drama was introduced into France under 
Cardinal Mazarin, there was as yet no French music. What 
Lulli had till then composed, was in about the same genre 
in which Peri and Caccini had written, to whom Lulli was 
superior only in his overtures and his dance airs, which for a 





* Did M. Oulibicheff never hear the French operas Guillaume Tell, 
La Muette de Portici, or Les Huguenots ?—Ep, M.W. 








long time passed for models in all Europe, and which even Italy 

borrowed of him. But soon the Italians got the start of him: 
they began to sing, while the French went on psalmodizing, for 
which we cannot reasonably reproach them. In music they 
were yet a people in its childhood ; they wanted historical ante- 
cedents ; they possessed neither composers nor singers ; and for 
the little knowledge that was infused among them they were 
indebted to foreigners, whose debtors they have remained to our 
day for the sum-total of the advances, which have made their 
lyric-dramatic school illustrious in noble or serious operas. It 
was the fortune of this school to be born in the lap of barbarism, 
and to remain there for a long time through the want of native 
talents. When the Italians took that splendid upward flight, 
which placed them so high in melodie composition and in the art 
of singing, while it removed them more and more from the con- 
ditions of the drama, the French were not able to follow them. 
As an ingenious people, however, they made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and found a glory in wounding the ear from principle ; out 
of variety and thirst for distinctions of all kinds, they honoured 
with the name of national music the newly-revived Florentine 
song-speech, which the Italians had long since given up, and 
which, moreover, was no music. But while the French natu- 
ralized among them this intolerable reciting manner, they closed 
ano less loyal compact with the rational principle, which had 
called the same into life. The idea of the founders of the !yric- 
drama could not become lost in the land of a Corneille and a 
Racine, as it did in Italy. Cast upon the then so-classic French 
ground, it lay long buried as a precious seed ; at last it sprung 
up, and the harvest turned out all the fairer for the long time 
they had to wait for it. 

I am firmly convinced that the hearers of the old French 
opera looked for nothing in it but dramatic excitements and the 
dance; for, we cannot too often repeat it, the Florentine 
psalmodising, or, what is scarcely better, the recitative of Lulli 
and Rameau could never have inspired much interest in any one 
as music. It pleased in France as a sort of ea ace of the 
effect. Here they were accustomed to the shockingly false 
sereech of the singer; the ear was as yet so uncultivated, that 
no one was offended by it; and hence this very scream, this 
urlo Francese (French howl) was received only as the exalted 
expression of the passions. That musical enjoyment, which the 
audiences sought not in the dramatic music, but which one 
cannot quite + athe with in the opera, they found in airs, 
which were danced to, in which there is always some rhythm 
and some melody, that is to say, something true and answering 
to the hearer’s power of comprehension. Hence ballets and 
divertissements were always inseparable from musical tragedy. 
Even to-day they hold fast to these, while the friends of music 
would gladly dispense with such auxiliaries. 

The principle of lyric-dramatic truth prevailed thus from the 
outset in the grand opera: but foreigners never suspected it, 
since it was applied in almost as bad a manner as in the time of 
Giovanni Bardi. Foreigners, who understood something ot* 
music, did not comprehend this exhibition ; they heard nothing 
but a long, monotonous jeremiad without melody or rhythm, in 
which it was impossible to distinguish the recitatives from the 
arioso, and which was rendered still more intolerable by an 
earsplitting execution, and gothic droning, laughable embellish- 
ments, and bleating cadences. The natives, upon whom the 
thing made quite a different and a purely dramatic impression, 
declared, with a contemptuous smile, that strangers were not up 
to the level of their opera. 

This state of things brought about, as we have already 
remarked, relation and consequences wholly the reverse of those 
which marked the development of the musical drama with the 
Italians. The poet, from whom the public expected its chief 
enjoyment, and who reaped glory from a well elaborated opera 
text as well as from a good tragedy, kept even pace with the 
composer, if he did not even get before him ; the composer, . 
for whom the choice of the poem or the kind of verse 
was the most indifferent matter in the world, since his music 
adapted itself equally well, that is to say, equally badly, 
to every kind, could not seriously fall out with the author of the 
words, Still less so with the singers. These possessed in the 
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highest degree what was necessary to execute all that was not 
song; and since no one thought of offering them such, they 
took up a score with the same docility or the same indifference 
with which the composer took up the poem. What cared they 
whether the notes were put together so-and-so? Their art 
limited itself to the taking points of the French song: to the 
portamento, the amoroso, the trillo, &c.; and these tricks were 
employed throughout, as wellas the scream. Thus, in France, 
poets, musicians, and singers, lived in sweetest harmony, one 
in their interests, their means, their end. The order in which 
we have named them, marked the degree of their respective 
consequence. With the Italians the relation was precisely the 
reverse, and transformed the poet into a hod-carrier, the maestro 
into a slave, and the singers into despots. Hence a contrasted 
and striking result in the history of the lyric theatre with these 
two nations. In Italy an opera never outlived the accidental 
assemblage of the singers for whom it was written; it lasted 
just one stagione, or theatrical “season.” In France whole 
generations of singers succeeded one another in the poems of 
Quinault and the music of Lulli. It required no less a man 
than Gluck, to consign to the final repose of the grave this 
musical mumuwy, which had held possession of the throne of 
the grand opera since its foundation. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, however, a troop of 
comic-opera singers brought into France the taste for the true 
music, which needs only to present itself to make proselytes 
at once; the men of sense, as Mozart used to express it, 
the real friends of music, felt at once that this was the 
enjoyment which they had vainly sought in the national 
opera; but such men were at that time rare in the land, 
and their enthusiasm, which with the French is always in- 
separable from the spirit of propagandism, had to encounter 
fearful opposition. The good patriots, who had no ears, made 
it a duty to drive back the invasion of the foreign music; the 
grand opera caballed ; the comic-opera singers were sent away. 
Their stay in France, nevertheless, bore its fruits. Young 
musicians of talent, Philidor, Monsigny, and Grétry, sought in 
their comic operas to imitate the style of the Serva padrona, 
which had so enchanted the amateurs in the Italian theatre. 
These happy attempts, which gradually accustomed the French 
ears to true music, feeble as they were, prepared the arrival of 
Gluck, whom musical tragedy awaited ere she stepped into the 
place of the false idol, which had represented her for more than 
a century and a half. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LATE AMATEUR PantomimME—On Wednesday evening 
last a most complete and elegant despatch-box was presented by 
the members of the committee of the Amateur Pantomime to 
Mr. W. P. Hale, who had acted as secretary in the proceedings 
connected with the amateur performance at Drury Lane. This 

*elegant cadeau was presented by Mr. Charles Taylor to Mr. 

Hale in a most kind and expressive manner, and Mr. Hale, in a 
few words, “endeavoured ” (however vainly and inexpressively) 
“to testify the sense he entertained of so kind and unlooked for 
a testimonial of any services which he might have rendered 
most readily ” (on his part) “in the cause of charity.” We can 
only say, that we hope Mr. Hale may long live to use the despatch- 
box, and to fill it with State papers as a person high in office. 

Portrait or LINDLEY THE VIOLONCELLIST—A portrait of the 
late eminent violoncellist is now being exhibited at Mr. 
Walesby’s Private Gallery of Art, Waterloo Place. The likeness 
is good, and the picture altogether well-painted. 

HornsEy CuoraL Socirety.—(From a Correspondent.)—The first 
concert of this society took place on Tuesday last. Mr. Charles Con- 
ingsby, the organist of Hornsey Church, and founder of the society, 
officiated as conductor. The programme consisted of two parts, the 
first of which was devoted exclusively to sacred music. In the 
course of the evening Mr. Coningsby performed on the piano a prelude 
and fugue of J.S. Bach, a rondo by Weber, and Beethoven’s sonata 
pathétique, The chief feature of the concert was, of course, the vocal 
portion of the programme, which, considering the brief existence of the 
society, was executed in a highly creditable manner, aud much to the 
satisfaction of the musical inhabitants of Hornsey. 





GIACOMO MEYERBEER, 


TuE visit of the renowned composer of the Huguenots to London has 
naturally suggested that a brief notice of his life and works would not, 
at the present moment, be unacceptable to our readers. We have, there- 
fore, taken, as a groundwork—the memoir of Meyerbeer in the 
Biographie Universelle des Musiciens of M. Fétis, and shall make such 
additions as we may find necessary hereafter, the work of the learned 
Belgian encyclopedist having been published in 1841. 

Giacomo Meyerbeer was born at Berlin, in 1794, of a wealthy and 
honourable family, the members of which had cultivated with success 
the arts and sciences. William, the second brother of Giacomo, 
is reckoned among the best astronomers of Germany, and has made 
himself known in the scientific world by a map of the moon which 
obtained the astronomical prize at the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Michael, another brother of the celebrated composer, who died in the 
flower of his age, was considered one of the most promising poets in 
all Germany. His tragedies, Paria and Struensée, gained wherever 
they were played the most flattering applause. 

As early as his fourth year the musical intelligence of Giacomo 
manifested itself by signs not to be mistaken, Catching up the tunes 
played by the street organs, he transferred them to the piano, and played 
accompaniments with his left hand. Astonished to see so fortunate 
a disposition in a child so young, his father determined to neglect 
nothing to cultivate his abilities, and accordingly laid the basis of his 
musical education by confiding him to the care of Herr Lanska, an 
excellent pianist, and pupil of Clementi, who, to the rational principles 
of mechanism inculeated in the school of that master, united the rare 
talent of being able to impart the knowledge he possessed to others. 
Young Meyerbeer made such rapid progress in his studies, that when 
only six years old he already figured conspicuously in the amateur 
concerts at Berlin; where three years later he was counted among the 
most accomplished pianists. The Guzette Musicale of Leipsic, in 
a notice of two concerts in the theatre, at which Meyerbeer performed 
(on the 17th November, 1803, and the 2nd of January, 1804), says that 
he gave very remarkable evidence of mechanical power and elegance of 
style. Abbé Vogler, an organist and theorist, then well-known 
in all Germany, heard him at this period. Surprised at the originality 
which he observed in the improvisation of the child, he foretold that 
he would one day be a great musician. Some time afterwards, Cle- 
menti visited Berlin, and the performances of the youthful Meyerbeer 
filled him with so much interest, that, despite his constitutional aver- 
sion for teaching, he gave him instructions during the whole of his 
sojourn in the capital of Prussia. 

Before he was ten years of age, and although he had never received 
lessons in harmony, Meyerbcer had already composed many morceaur 
for the voice and the piano, without any other guide than his own 
instinct. Friends, whose judgments were to be relied upon, discovered 
in the boy the germs of a fine talent, and his parents decided on placing 
him under a master for composition. Their choice fell upon Bernard 
Auselm Weber, pupil of Vogler, and the chef d’orchestre of the Berlin 
Opera. An enthusiastic admirer of Gluck, passionately fond of the grand 
musical declamation of this artist, and thoroughly versed in the dra- 
matic style, Bernard Weber was able to afford his pupil useful counsels in 
the esthetic appliances of art; but, being a feeble harmonist, and not pro- 
foundly versed in counterpoint and fugue, it was out of his power to guide 
him safely through these difficult studies, so that the young scholar was 
compelled for some time to wander far on the sea of speculation in his 
endeavour to instruct himself. One day Meyerbeer carried a fugue to 
his master, who, very much astonished, proclaimed it a chef-d’ceuvre, 
and sent it to the Abbé Vogler in the hopes of obtaining for Meyerbeer, 
on the strength of it, the opinion and advice of that curiously con- 
ceited pedant, who deceived everyone but Mozart. ‘The answer, waited 
for with impatience, was a long time coming. At last a voluminous 
packet arrived which was opened with intense eagerness. But, in lieu 
of the expected praises, they found a sort of practical treatise on fugue, 
written in the hand of Abbé Vogler, and divided into three parts. In 
the first, the rules for the formation of this kind of music were exposed 
in a succinct manner. The second, entitled The Fugue of the Scholar, 
contained the composition of Meyerbeer, analysed in all its parts; the 
result of the examination showing that it was by no means correct. 
The third, The Fugue of the Master, contained a fugue by Vogler 
himself upon the subject and counter-subjecta of Meyerbeer. This also 
was analysed bar by bar, with the reasons which had induced Vogler to 
adopt such a form and no other. 

Full of enthusiasm, Meyerbeer commenced writing a fugue in eight 
parts, based upon the principles of the Abbé Vogler, to whom he sent 
it when finished. ‘This new attempt was not treated in the same man- 
ner by the pedant, “A splendid future lies before you,”—he wrote to 
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Meyerbeer,—“ Come and live near me. Hasten to Darmstadt; I will 
receive you as my son, and teach you to drink deep at the source of 
musical intelligence.” 

The young musician never rested untii he obtained leave from his 
parents to profit by this invitation. Meyerbeer was fifteen when he 
became the pupil of Vogler, who then enjoyed an unaccountable repu- 
tation, and had founded a school of composition, in which, among 
others, Winter had been instructed. Among the pupils, when Meyer- 
beer joined the school, were Carl Maria von Weber and Gaensbacher, 
subsequently chapel-master of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna. 

Incessantly occupied with serious studies, the pupils of Vogler passed 
a monotonous life. After mass, which Weber, as » Roman Catholic, 
was obliged to serve, Vogler called together the scholars, gave them an 
oral lesson on counterpoint, and then made them compose pieces of 
church music upon given themes, the day ending with analyses of 
what each had written. Sometimes Vogler took Meyerbeer to the 
cathedral, where there were two organs, upon which they improvised 
together, each taking in turns the subject of a fugue and working it. In 
this manner, during two years, passed the technical education of the 
author of Robert leDiable. At the end of this time, Vogler closed his 
school, and visited with his pupils the principal towns of Germany. Be- 
fore quitting Darmstadt, Meyerbeer, now seventeen years of age, was ap- 
pointed composer to the Court. The Grand Duke accorded him this 
distinction after having heard his oratorio, Dieu et la Nature. This 
was not the only work he had written in the school of Vogler; he had 
also composed a great deal of religious music, some of which is re- 
membered even at the present day.* 

The time for artistic activity had arrived for Meyerbeer. At eighteen 
he presented the public of Munich with his first dramatic work—La 
Fille de Jepthé. ‘The subject, developed in three acts, was an oratorio 
rather than an opera. Filled with scholastic forms, drunk with 
Voglerism, the Wagnerism of the time, Meyerbeer had infused but 
little melodic charm into this composition ; which, consequent!y, failed. 
At the same time, Meyerbeer, having obtained brilliant success as a pianist 
and improvisatore, resolved to go to Vienna, the city of pianists, and 
make himself heard there. The evening of his arrival he had the good 
fortune to hear Hummel, then in the meridian of his talents. The 
young artist comprehended at once the superiority of the Viennese, 
and unwilling to be vanquished, formed the resolution of not appearing 
in public until he had made himself a thorough proficient in those 
qualities in which his rival excelled him. To attain this end he shut 
himself up for six months, prosecuting his studies with great perse- 
verance and energy. After which he made his début and created an 
impression the recollection of which is not yet effaced. Moscheles, the 
celebrated composer and pianist, who was then at Vienna, was frequently 
heard to say, that if Meyerbeer would direct his talents to public per- 
formances, few pianists would have been able to compete with him. 
But views of a different nature occupied the thoughts of our hero. 
This is the place to mention a strange idea which had got into his head 
at the time (1813). The extraordinary success which the origivality of 
his ideas and the novelty of their treatment had obtained, persuaded him 
into the belief that other pianists were anxious to deprive him of them, 
and so, to escape the imaginary danger, he decided upon deterring the 
publication of his pianoforte works. Pre-occupied subsequently with 
his composition for the theatre, Meyerbeer ceased to appear in public 
as a solo performer, and even neglected the pianoforte; so much so 
that he ended by forgetting the greatest part of his compositions for 
the instrument, not having committed them to paper, and thus they 
were lost to the art. 

The éclat which attended Meyerbeer’s performances as a pianist 
in Vienna was the cause of his being entrusted, at the age of 
nineteen, with the composition of a comic opera for the Court 
Theatre, entitled Alcimeleck ; ou, les deux Califes. Italian music, at 
that time, was alone in favour with M. de Metternich and the nobility ; 
and the music of Alcimeleck being written in a style entirely different, 
like that of La Fille de Jephté, it was received with much indifference, 
and the result was again unfavourable to the fame of the composer. 
Salieri, who greatly esteemed the young musician, consoled him by the 
assurance that, in spite of the singular form of his subjects, he was not 
wanting in the happiest melo:lic invention, and that, not having studied 
the mechanism of the human voice sufficiently, he wrote badly for the 
singer. The Italian maestro further advised him to go to Italy and 
learn the art of writing for the voice, predicting success upon which his 
future as an operatic composer depended. 

Italian music, however, had but small attraction for Meyerbeer. The 





* Nothing but his genius saved Meverbeer from being utterly ruined 
by Vogler.<-Ep. M. W.] 








operas of Nocolini, Farinelli, Pavesi, and others, which were then repre- 
sented at Munich and Vienna, contained but little to please an ear and 
an inteliigence accustomed to the German notions of art. The young 
composer, however, listened to the advice of Salieri, and full of 
confidence, departed for Venice, where he arrived during the 
height of the success of Tancredi, the best example. perhaps, of Rossini’s 
first manner, ‘This opera transported Meyerbeer with admira- 
tion; and the Italian music, which hitherto had filled him with an 
invincible repugnance, now became the object: of his predilection. 
From this moment his style underwent a complete transformation, and, 
after several years of hard study, he produced at Padua (in 1818), 
Romilda e Constanza, a semi-serious opera, written for the celebrated 
contralto, Pisaroni. The Paduans gave a brilliant reception to the new 
opera, not only on account of the merits of the music and the talent of 
the singer, but because Meyerbeer was looked upon as belonging to 
their own school of music, having been the pupil of Vogler, who, in his 
turn, had been the pupil of Padre Valotti, chapel-master of the cathe- 
dral, Romildae Constanza was followed, in 1819, by Semiramide Rico- 
nosciuta—composed at Turin for Mdlle. Caroline Bassi, an excellent 
actress; and, in 1820, the same year in which Rossini had given 
Edouardo e Christina, Emma di Resburgo was represented at Venice 
with great success. The name of Meyerbeer became famous throughout 
Italy. mma was played in the principal theatres, translated into the 
German language, and everywhere welcomed as an admirable example 
of the modern school. 
(To be continued). 


CONVERSATIONS WITH FELIX MENDELSSOHN.* 


Tuts collection of dialogues and conversations with Goethe is mainly 
attributable to the natural impulse within me to put down in writing, 
and thus make my own, anything that I have taken a partin, and which 
strikes me as remarkable, or worth preserving.—ECKERMAN, Conversa- 
tions with Goethe. 

In such cases, a mirage takes place, and it is very seldom that, in the 
transit through, another individual, no peculiarity is lost and no foreign 
matter introduced.—TuE SAME. 








I. 
I NEVER possessed a good memory. Whenever I read, heard 
or thought anything that struck me as worthy of being remem- 
bered, I was obliged to enter it as quickly as possible in my 


journal, and, as I had a great deal to enter, to do so im the 


fewest words. I now regret this brevity very much, since I have 
looked over the notes of my conversations with Mendelssohn, 
for the purpose of making some of them public. I find the 
general purport but not the particular expression. The deceased 
master, however, not only thought very exactly, but possessed 
the power of expressing his thoughts with precision, and often 
succeeded in hitting the right nail on the head in a very summary 
manner. The reader will, therefore, not receive Mendelssohn’s 
thoughts in his words, but, unfortunately, only in mine. I am 
not aware whether any one can boast of having had long conver- 
sations with Mendelssohn, but, as far as my knowledge of him 
goes, he was not fond of them. In fact, smatterers and fine talkers 
tried in vain to engage his attention. He either escaped from 
them by delicate turns, or, if they wished to detain him against 
his will, broke drily off. Many an unamiable judgment on his 
works arose very probably from such refusals on his part to 
enter into conversation. People said that he was proud, and 
revenged themselves by attacks in the papers. Li 

I always liked speaking about our art with practical musicians 
better than with anyone else. Mere art-philosophers, even though 
they may be the most acute thinkers, cannot say a word on many 
points connected with the subject, either because they know 
nothing about them, or have not themselves any experience of 
them. That Mendelssohn had meditated earnestly on his art, no 
one doubts. This fact was apparent in every opinion he uttered 
concerning it. But he generally enunciated the results of his 
meditations in a few words, without entering into any especial 
reasons. A proposal was once made that, in addition to directing 
the Seunaiiaie Concerts at Leipsic, he should deliver lectures 
on music to the University. His answer was: “He did not 
think he possessed the necessary capability.” He refused. He 
knew very well that he was perfectly capable, but he did not feel 


* By the author of Fliegende Blatter fir Musik, Leipsic, 1853. 
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inclined. He preferred composing to lecturing. But, however 
this may be, I flatter myself that I was one of those with whom 
he was fond of conversing upon art. The conversations between 
us which I now publish, do not, it is true, appear in exactly 
their original form. What, in some cases, is here given con- 
tinuously, I was obliged to catch up at very distant moments of 
the conversation. 

As we were walking together on one occasion, we happened to 
speak about “school,” and the contempt with which people now 
(2, e. then) began to speak of it, as a drag on genius. 

“This opinion” said Mendelssohn, bursting out, “is an insult 
both to reason and experience! What signification do such per- 
sons attach to the word ‘school?’ Let a man possess the very 
greatest musical genius—can he compose without a knowledge 
of the accords and the laws for their connection? Can he form 
a piece of music, without having studied the laws of form? Can 
he harmonize with instrumental accompaniments, without pos- 
sessing a knowledge of instruments or a varied experience of 
their inexhaustible combinations ? And is not all this ‘school?” 

“ Perhaps,” interrupted I, “they do not allude, when designating 
‘school’ a drag, to the technical facts that you adduce, but rather 
to the esthetical nonsense, which does not advance the artist, but 
actually confuses him by its opposite demands, and may certainly 
lame his powers of creation.” 

“No, no!” continued Mendelssohn. “They mean this same 
technical ‘school.’ I could name persons who afterwards sought 
in secret the thing they formerly despised, because they remarked 
that, with their genius, they only produced stupid trash. 

“ Again, in an esthetic point of view—can anyone, without 
knowing what does, in music, produce anything beautiful ? Why 
do I alter a passage? Because it does not please me. Why does 
it not please me? Because it sins against some esthetical law, 
which I have learnt from the study of the best models. If I did 
not know this law, I should not perceive the defect, but consider 
the passage a good passage. Name me only one really great 
master, not in music alone but in any other art, who has not most 
diligently gone through the ‘school,’ both technically and esthe- 
tically speaking. When we have to lament the deficiencies in 
any celebrated artist, as is sometimes the case, what do we say ? 
He wants technical knowledge, or he is deficient in a perfectly 
certain insight into art—in a word, he is deficient in school. It 
would never enter the head of any painter, sculptor, or architect 
to regard ‘school’ as an obstacle—a drag on genius. How comes 
it then that so many musicians entertain this stupid idea ?” 

“You must confess, however,” I replied, “ that many an artist 
is completely master of ‘school, and yet does not create any 
important work of art, while many, who are very deficient in it, 
produce great things.” 

“ Ay, that is true,” answered Mendelssohn, “‘school’ cannot 
make talent, and, therefore, is of no use to him who does not 
possess the latter; but to make me believe that a man 
without ‘school’ can produce anything reasonable you 
must give me proofs, for I myself know none. A man may 
display talent, without possessing ‘school,’ but do not let 
him think of ever producing a true work of art. ‘What 
n pity,’ people say, ‘that such and such an artist has 
studied so little,’ or ‘possesses so little real insight into art. 
How much more important his works would have been, had he 
only learnt more.’ Persons whose talent has, from want of study, 
never come to anything, invented this phrase to console them- 
selves for the reproaches of their own conscience, and other 
idlers adopted it after them.” 

II. 

“ How does it happen,” Mendelssohn asked me on a subse- 
quent occasion, “that you have become still as a composer? It 
strikes me that, for some years past, you have not published 
anything. That is a great mistake, as I have already told you. 
Your power of production can scarcely have been exhausted as 
yet, I should say ?” 

_ “Perhaps not,” I replied. “ But the wish for production is. A 
single opinion in a critical journal has frightened me, I believe, 
for ever, from composing, because, unfortunately, it struck me 
as just.” 








“The deuce! And pray,” enquired Mendelssohn, smiling, 
“ what was this opinion ?” 

“He possesses talent,’” I replied, “* but will never strike out 
any new path,” 

“Hem! And did that frighten you?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied. “I found that everything I composed 
not ouly did not excel the best that was already written, but did 
not even come up to it by a good deal. I now, it is true, 
endeavoured to rise; I determined to write, from the first to 
the last idea, in a particularly original manner, and with the 
most unexpected beauty. But my imagination would not 
furnish what I demanded. It did not present me with a single 
thought that satisfied my heavy demands, or should have struck 
me as a pilgrim in a new path, and so the pen fell from my hand, 
and I gave up the task.” 

“Yes—yes,” said Mendelssohn, “I know what you mean. 
When you begin a composition you have a very grand idea of 
what you are about—and what you are determined—to produce. 
The thoughts, for which you commence searching, are, in your 
dark presentiment of them, all far more beautiful than when 
they afterwards stand out upon paper. I once experienced a 
similar feeling, but I soon recovered myself. If we were only 
to adopt those thoughts which completely come up to our wishes, 
we should produce either nothing at all, or merely very little. 
From this motive I have even frequently thrown on one side and 
not finished works which I had begun.” 

“That proves nothing, however,” I replied. “ All artists have 
left torsos behind them, in consequence of perceiving they had 
made a mistake.” 

“That may be,” replied Mendelssohn. “Such unfinished 
works used to depress me very much, and render me very timid 
about commencing another. I regretted the time that I had 
spent in vain. I was not, therefore, long in coming to a decision 
—I have made myself a solemn promise never to abandon a 
work once commenced, but, on the contrary, to finish every one, 
however it may turn out. If it does not prove a work of art in 
the higher acceptation of the expression, it is, at any rate, an 
exercise in shaping and rendering ideas. This is the reason 
why I have composed so many things which have never been 
printed, and which never shall be.” 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, “I could certainly produce a great many 
works like those of the last kind, but those which would appear 
to me as successful, and as striking out a new path, would 
be wanting. Again, it is not everyone who can work as you do, 
without troubling himself as to whether what he is engaged on 
will bring him in anything or not. A person like myself, on 
whose pen the existence of his family mostly depends, commits a 
sin if he writes a single stroke without the hope of recompense. 
It is laudable to sacrifice one’s self as an artist, but it is wrong to 
make a family suffer for it.” 

“ Granted—unreservedly,’ exclaimed Mendelssohn eagerly, 
“if aman renounces artisticity from a deliberate conviction of the 
insufficiency of his artistic skill. Your reason for not writing, 
however, simply because you cannot strike out a new path, is— 
with all respect—not reasonable. What is the real meaning of 
this phrase ! To open a way that no one has ever trod before 
you? In the first place, it is indispensable that this new way 
should conduct to much more beautiful and charming regions of 
art than those with which we are already acquainted. 
Everyone is capable of simply cutting out a new road, 
provided he can handle a shovel and use his legs. But, in every 
higher acceptation of the phrase, I deny point blank that there 
are any new paths, because there are no more new provinces of 
art. They were all discovered long since. New paths! What 
a mischievous demon is this notion for every artist who delivers 
himself up to it! No artist has ever really entered upon a new 
path. At the very best, he only did his work an almost imper- 
ceptible shade better than his predecessor. Who is to open 
these new paths? Only the greatest geniuses, I pote But 
tell me, now—did Beethoven open a new road totally different 
from that followed by Mozart? Do Beethoven’s symphonies 
pursue completely new paths? I say that they do not. I can’t 
perceive between Beethoven’s first symphony and Mozart’s last 


| any superiority in the way of unusual artistic worth or extraor- 
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dinary effect. The former pleases me, and the latter pleases me. 
If I hear Beethoven’s in D major to-day, I feel happy ; and if, to- 
morrow I hear that of Mozart in C major, with the fugue at the 
end,I feel happy, too. I do not think of any new path, when I hear 
Beethoven, nor does he remind me of one. What an opera 
is Fidelio! I donot pretend that every thought in it pleases 
me completely, but I eae like to know what other opera can 
produce a deeper effect or more charming artistic enjoyment. 
Can you find a single piece in it with which Beethoven struck 
out a new path? Icannot. I see in the score, and hear every- 
where in the performance, Cherubini’s dramatic style of melody. 
It is true Beethoven did not copy it servilely, but it was always 
floating before him as his most favourite model.” 

“And Beethoven’s last period,” I enquired, “his last quar- 
tets—his ninth symphony—his mass ? ere there can be no 
comparison either between him and Mozart, or any other artist, 
before or after ?” 

“That may be true in a certain sense,” continued 
Mendelssohn, warmly. “His forms are broader, his style is 
more polyphonous and artificial, the thoughts, as a rule, 
more gloomy and melancholy, even when intended to be 
merry, the instrumentation more full—e has gone a little 
Surther on the old road, but he has not opened a new one. 
Now let us be frank—whither has he conducted us ?—to really 
more beautiful regions? Do we, as artists, experience delight of 
an absolutely higher order, on hearing the ninth symphony, than 
on hearing most of his others? As far as I am concerned, I 
frankly say: I do not! If I hear it, I pass a happy hour, but the 
symphony in C minor affords one quite as great delight—my 
pleasure at hearing the former being, perhaps, really not 
quite so undisturbed and pure as it is when listening to the 
latter.” 

(To be continued.) 








REVIEWS. 





“Tre HaymMaxers,” Caprice Pastorale. Mrs. Joseph Robinson. 

. ©THE Isis Warrzes.” W. Barrow. 

. “Merry Leas,” New Schottische. Gerald Stanley. 

“Tue Happy Return Porka.” M. J.T. 

“TurEE Romanogs.” E. T. Chipp. 

“Métoprz.” William George Cusins. 

La Rosz,” Impromptu. J. Ascher. 

“SOUVENIR DE VENISE,” Caprice. A. Schloesser. 

* T/Eorarr,” Second Mazurka. A. Schloesser. 

“La Romanza,” “La Naporrrana,”’ Deux Morceaux Carac- 
téristiques. Francesco. 

» 11. “Geratpine,” Mazurka. Thomas Baker. 


The reputation but lately acquired by Mrs. Joseph Robinson in 
London, as a pianist (at the seventh meeting of the Musical Union), 
will suffice to draw the attention of critics to her compositions, which, 
although very few of them are published, are, we understand, sufficiently 
numerous. ‘The specimen before us (No. 1) is a favourable example 
of the lady’s talent, and shows that she can write as well as play. 
The Haymakers may scem 2 fantastic title, but we can assure our readers 
that the poetical idea is happily suggested by the music. The Caprice 
Pastorale consists of a single movement, presto scherzando—a sort of 
moto perpetuo, with short intervals of repose— of which kind Mendels- 
rohn and Sterndale Bennett have produced several examples. The 
first and principal theme, in A minor, etc., is rather a rapid figure in semi- 
quavers than a defined subject; but it is developed at length, and gives 
the dominant colouring to the piece. The second theme-—a pretty 
pastoral melody, just such as Steibelt might have imagined—which first 

rs in A and then in F, forms the only point of relief to the con- 
tinual flow of semi-quavers. (Here, we suppose, the “ Haymakers” re- 
fresh themselves with a draught of beer or cider.) The whole terminates 
with a coda of three pages, which, except that it is in A minor, is 
entirely independent of the rest. 

The faults of this piece are chiefly of construction. The second theme 
would have been better first in F, and then in A, instead of vice versd. 
The coda should, in some way, have referred, or been brought back, to 
the original subject ; and a little more variety might have been given to 
the left hand, in the way of passages springing out of the principal 
theme; since, as it stands, the right hand monopolises all the running 
traits of semi-quavers. Never mind: for all this, The Haymakers is a 
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charming and a very clever piece, and may be practised hard with great 
advantage ; for, although it well deserves the trouble, it is by no means 
easy to play. 

No, 2 (The Isis Waltzes”). ‘The difference between these waltzes 
of Mr. Borrow and those of Srauss, Lanner, and Jullien, lies in the 
fact of the former being very unrhythmical, while the latter are essen- 
tially rhythmical. Mr. Borrow seems to have no apprehension at all 
indeed of that pointed species of rhythm and measure which imparts 
the principal charm to dance music, and without which it cannot be 
easily danced to. 


Mr. Gerald Stanley’s “ Merry Legs’ (No. 3) has rhythm, if it has 
nothing else; but the “ octaves” (page 3, lines 1 and 2, bars 2) are 
more Scotch than agreeable. On the whole, we have heard some worse 
‘* Schottisches ”—but a great many better. 


No. 4 (“The Happy Return”) is brilliant enough, but it is not at all 
original, neither is it well written—the octaves between bass and treble 
in lines four and five of the last page, among other examples, to wit. 
The new theme, in the minor key, at page 5, is very dreary, and 
should be expunged. The best part of the whole is the variation in 
triplets (page 2—3)—which, nevertheless, is as old as the hills, and as 
stale as possible. 


The “Three Romances” (No. 5) by Mr. Edmund Chipp (dedicated, 
by the way, to Mrs. Anderson—tempora mutantur et nos mutamur, etc.) 
though trifles, are such trifles as none but a well educated musician, 
and one of sentiment, too, could write. The absorbing influence of 
Mendelssohn—whose genius seems to be a lamp, by the light of which 
our cleverest and most thoughtful musicians will persist in (or perhaps 
cannot help) composing—is manifest here, as in a hundred other things 
of the kind. The diatonic harmony of Bach has also exercised an 
evident influence upon Mr. Chipp. Originality, therefore, is not one of 
the qualities to be recognised in these little pieces. But, on the other 
hand, they are so finished (the two last especially, in B flat and E flat— 
gems, in company of which the first is scarcely worthy to be found) 
that no connoisseur who once takes them up will lay them aside in 
a hurry. Except the want of originality alluded to, Mr. Chipp can 


only be accused of one fault—that is, judging him from these Romances... 


He shows a tendency to obscure his melody, and torture its rhythmical 
cadence, in order to suit the harmony in which he clothes it, and which 
has evidently more fascination for him than the pure fountain whence 
all tune must flow. This is a frequent mistake of the imitators of 
Mendelssohn, one of whose great charms was the easy and natural flow 
of his themes, which, however he might adorn and enrich, he never 
lost sight of, or muffled up. 

Mr. Chipp must strive to resist the temptations of the glittering 
jack-a-lantern that wiles young composers to their destruction. Let 
him study the vocal music of Mozart and Rossini. What would he 
think of a costumier who should so dress up a beautiful woman that 
neither her shape nor her face could be seen? Mendelssohn univer- 
sally avoided this pernicious error; but, strange to say, his imitators 
are always falling into it. Can they see nothing in the greatest modern 
master but his manner ? 


Except the return to the first key and theme (page 3, line 2, bars2 and3), 
we can find nothing to remark in the “ Mélodie” of Mr. Cusins (No. 6) 
dedicated to Mrs. Anderson. We have some idea, moreover, of having 
seen the same “point” elsewhere (in one of Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s 
pieces ?); but as we are not sure, we give Mr. Cusins the benefit of the 
doubt. The general character of the “ Mélodie” may be described as the 
insipid-pretty—a compound very often applicable to modern music. 


No. 7 (“La Rose”)—without any pretensions to importance, is a 
sparkling little trifle @ la valse, which is likely to find admirers. There 
is nothing new in it to describe, 


No. 8 (“Souvenir de Venise”) is a kind of rambling air de badlet, 
with two or three uninteresting subjects, tossed, as it were in a blanket, 
from one key to another, until the whole comes to a dreary climax. Is 
this all Herr Schloesser has to tell us about Venice, in the language of 
music? If so, he has been there to little purpose; or, at any rate, 
he is but a very so-so composer, and nothing of a poet. 

No. 9 (“L’Kelair”). A brilliant and dashing mazurka, will especially 
please young ladies who are fond of sliding aiong the keys with one 
finger, since it is in the key of C major, and there are plenty of open 
scales, glissando. ‘The episode, in F and other keys, is somewhat dull; 
but take it for all in all Herr Schloesser is more at home in the ball- 
room than among the “stones of Venice.” 


No. 10, (La Napolitana”), (“La Romana” has not-come to hand) 
is a laboured and lengthy movement, @ la Tarentella, with nota spark 
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of the “genial south” in it. Nevertheless, it is cleverly written, and 
though not easy to play at the proper speed, lies well for the hand. As 
a poet, Herr Francesco Berger seems about as greatly inspired by the 
influence of Italian skies as his compatriot who went to Venice—no 
more. 

There is more tune—rhythmical danceable tune—in Mr. Baker's 
pretty and lively Mazurka, “Geraldine (No. 11), than in any of the 
foreign compositions of the same class we have just reviewed. But, 
unfortunately, the tune is not by any means original. 
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Although in many respects—and for evident reasons—not 
a prosperous one, the year 1855 will be remembered, for more 
than one cause, by the Philharmonic Society. It has 
solved a great problem in England—the problem of Richard 
Wagner. The name of this singular man has so long repre- 
sented from afar something strange and mysterious, the 
nature of which strangeness and mystery was wholly un- 
known, that those in England who thought seriously about 
music and its interests, perused the announcement of his 
approaching advent with a sentiment of intense curiosity, 
mingled with distrust. Some who knew Herr Wagner 
prophesied that he would succeed in doing in this country 
what he had failed to accomplish in his own—give 
a new form to art, and a new impulse to art-progress. 
Others, however, who also knew and better understood 
him, were in no anxiety about the result, entertaining 
a thorough conviction that Herr Wagner, his doctrines, and 
his music, would make little way in London, where a 
healthy taste for music was general, and the presence and 
example of some of the great modern composers had exer- 
cised so strong an influence. Herr Wagner would have to 
dispel the belief in Mendelssohn, and to lay the mighty spirit 
of Handel, before he could march a step in his crusade. The 
dead masters, however, were too much for him. Although 
they lived a century apart, each had spoken a great truth, 
which only sophists would dare to assail, and which a whole 
army of sophists would be unable to root out of the heart of 
the people. Thus, in a great measure, sacred music—against 
which the composer of Zannhduser and Lohengrin is for ever 
railing*—proved a stumbling-block that upset him, and 
ruined all his hopes in Great Britain, He was fairly van- 
quished, 

And yet no innovator was ever allowed a better chance of 
establishing his innovations. With one of the finest orches- 
tras in the world at his command, and a full license to intro- 
duce his own music, what more could he desire? But it 
turned out that he had scarcely any music to bring forward. 
At least, he had none of what is termed by himself “absolute 
music”—music that exists independently, and aims to pro- 
duce an effect on its own account, without reference to the 
other arts. The theory of Herr Wagner condemns “absolute 
music,” as an error. Music, according to him, is a woman, 
that cannot be—or cannot be complete—without the man, 
Poetry. All instrumental compositions, even the symphonies 
of Mozart and Beethoven, are simply confessions of the in- 
ability of music alone to express anything. So that 
(unwittingly, doubtless) Messrs. Anderson, Card, and the 
others, who had either not read or not understood the 
Wagner-books, invited a conductor from beyond seas, to 





* It is a favourite theory with Herr Wagner that Mendelssohn’s 
popularity here was entirely owing to his having flattered our religious 
prejudices in England by writing sacred music for us. 





direct the Philharmonic Concerts, an essential article of 
whose faith was, necessarily, that all such performances 
(performances of “absolute music”) helped to perpetuate an 
unnatural error—an error which the great masters had com- 
mitted, innocently, and thereby placed the art in a false and 
ridiculous position! It is Herr Wagner's mission to demolish, 
not to conduct, orchestral symphonies. Really, this was very 
thoughtless of the Philharmonic directors. 

The whole history of the Philharmonic Society for 1855 is 
comprised in the engagement and the doings of Herr 
Wagner—of which so much has been said of late that for 
the present there is nothing more to be said. 

The New Philharmonic Society has become a charity ; and 
as such we hope it may prosper. But it loses its distinctive 
position as an art-institution; and for this we are sorry, 
since we always thought it destined to effect considerable 
good as an opposition society, keeping the elder one on its 
behaviour. ‘The first four concerts of the season were con- 
ducted by Dr. Wylde, so satisfactorily, that it was proved 
there was no necessity for another conductor. Thus M. 
Berlioz came to no purpose; and it must also be stated that 
very little justice was done to his works, and had he not been 
decidedly popular with the English public his reputation 
might have been perilled. The programmes of the New 
Philharmonic have not been rich in novelty this year. The 
new cantata of Mr. Howard Glover must, therefore, be pro- 
nounced the one feature of the season; and its success has 
shown that there is no “absolute” danger in producing the 
works of English composers. 


Mr. W. Farren has retired from the stage, of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament for nearly fifty years. 
He took his farewell benefit at the Haymarket on Monday 
night, and was assisted by nearly all the leading comedians 
of the metropolis, who gathered round him, anxious to pay 
their last tribute of respect to the man and the actor. The 
scene was interesting. Mr. W. Farren was so overcome, 
that he could hardly utter the words of his part, and, when 
finally summoned to appear at the end of Zhe Clandestine 
Marriage, he was powerless with emotion. The exhibition 
of a general shaking of hands between Mr. Farren and _ his 
stage comrades, before the eyes of the audience, had better 
have been omitted, since it only served to increase the emo- 
tion of Mr. F'arren, and was therefore unnecessary. Mr. Harley 
threw his arms round the neck of his old associate ; and this 
was a genuine display of feeling honourable to both; never- 
theless it was more suited to the green-room than the stage, 
the public having nothing whatever to do with Mr. Harley’s 
private affections. 

Of the old men in artificial comedy, from the moment he 
made his first appearance in London, in 1818, up to the 
present time, Mr. W. Farren was the sole acknow- 
ledged great representative. His acting was charac- 
terised by great finish, elaboration, and a judgment which 
never allowed him to run into extravagance. If possible, 
he was even too carefully an artist, and this scrupulous 
exactness occasionally made his performances appear 
more laboured than natural. To speak trath, Mr. W. 
Farren was a mannerist—but a mannerist in the best 
sense—such a mannerist as we may term Macready, and 
some of the most admirable comedians of the French, 
Italian, and English stages. He belonged emphatically to 
genteel comedy, and, in every character, exhibited the ease 





and deportment of good breeding. Although restricted to 
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the personification of old men, Mr. Farren possessed unusual 
versatility of talent, as those will readily allow who remem- 
ber his Sir Peter Teazle, his Lord Ogilby, his Sir Harcourt 
Courtly, his Nicholas Flam, and his Grandfather Whitehead. 
Each of these impersonations—which varied the semblance 
of old age from fifty-five to eighty—was in its way a master- 
piece. Asa Shakesperian actor Mr. Farren did not rank 
very high, although his Malvolio, and still more his Justice 
Shallow, which he played with signal success some years ago, 
showed that he by no means wanted the power to appreciate 
and represent some of the more eccentric creations of our 
gteat dramatist. 

Mr. W. Farren has left no successor. With him have 
departed the thorough-bred old gentlemen of high comedy, 
and the representative of many parts in the French drama 
of which Perlet, Bouffé, and Vernet were the originals. But 
a few years since our greatest tragedian bade farewell to the 
scene of his triumphs; and now the most finished comedian 
in another line, whom the present generation has known has 
taken leave of the stage and its excitements for ever. Mr. 
Farren might with propriety have retired earlier; but had 
he retired even later than he did, his last appearance in 
public would have still been an event to remember. 








Miss ARABELLA GoppaRD aT FLorence.—(TJranslated from 
“ I’ Eco di Europa,” of the 28th of June.)—Miss Arabella God- 
dard gave her first grand concert yesterday evening in the con- 
cert room dell’ Arte. The vocal part was good, and Madame 
Gianfredi and Signori Bencich and Cruciani acquitted them- 
selves with much credit in several solos and duets, In the 
instrumental department Miss Goddard was assisted by Signor 
Strauss, a violinist of considerable feeling, and a perfect master 
of his instrument. But the great star of the evening was the 
charming English pianist, to whom we offer no apology for 
having spoken of her last, for in truth we are loth to part with 
her, and consequently reserve her for the bonne-bouche. The 
number of our modern pianoforte players is legion, yet how 
many are there truly great? We own two only among those 
we have heard—Thalberg and Liszt. Miss Goddard has done 
much, and indeed has but little more to do to stand side by side 
with these great artists. Possessed of the utmost composure, 
she runs her fingers over the keys with so much agility and 
frankness, with so firm a touch, and at the same time so decided, 
that she seems to sport with difficulties ; now producing a rapid 
and prolonged ¢rillo, now giving a smorzando, by degrees grow- 
ing beautifully less, now flashing like lightning in rapid passages 
from one key to another, changing in a great measure the 
very nature of the instrument. The pianoforte is usually 
considered as the most inexpressive of all instruments, 
from the difficulty of sustaining the sound, but such is 
the excellence of Miss Goddard’s talent, and the superiority of 
the tones which she draws from it that, falling full upon the 
heart, they delight and ravish it. Her various pieces were 
admirably executed; what precision, what colour, what perfec- 
tion of intonation, what sentiment ! Genius is a sign held up to 
command the admiration of all who are susceptible of refined 
feelings; what must it then be in one who combines with it a 
soul replete with divine inspirations? Guided by her genius, 
Miss Goddard will advance onwards in her triumphal career, 
and gather fresh laurels in her progress. This is no vague 
augury made by a deceitful prophet ; the splendid success which 
she has obtained in England, in Germany, latterly at Trieste, 
and yesterday evening among ourselves, proves to demonstra- 
tion that we allude to facts already accomplished, and which 
authorise our believing in the brilliancy of her future career, 
and an uninterrupted series of triumphs. She will not forget, 
we trust, our country, where she has been so well appreciated, 
and when some day she again appears among us, as we hope 
she may—she will revisit with pleasure the banks of the beau- 
tiful Arno, where she was saluted as a great artist. 

OpoaRDO DE MonTEL, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
VETOILE DU NORD. 


Wuen the prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera was issued 
at the beginning of the year, it was announced that L’Htoile du 
Nord, the last work of the composer of the Huguenots, would be 
produced in the course of the season. 

It was also anticipated with some degree of confidence that 
M. Meyerbeer himself would come expressly to London to super- 
intend the rehearsals. Both pledges have been redeemed. 
I’ Etoile dw Nord has been produced, and with the rare advan- 
tages derived from the presence and active co-operation of the 
author. The production of L’Etoile du Nord, were it for no 
other reason than that it has induced M. Meyerbeer to pay a 
visit to London, will constitute a memorable event in the annals 
of the Royal Italian Opera. Not only has L’£toile du Nord 
been brought out as promised, but with a splendour and com- 
pleteness which could be conferred upon it at no other theatre 
in the world. The cast included the names of Mesdames Bosio, 
Marai, Jenny Bauer, Rudersdorff, Signors Gardoni, Luchesi, 
Lablache, Tagliafico, Polonini,,M. Zelger, and Herr Formes. 
The mise-en-scéne, for magnificence and variety, has hardly been 
equalled even at the Royal Italian Opera; and the dresses and 
decorations are new, gorgeous, and appropriate. With such aids 
and accessories to the music of M. Meyerbeer, need we say the 
Etoile du Nord achieved an eminent success on Thursday 
night, when it was given for the first time in this country (we 
cannot take into consideration the weak attempt at Drury Lane), 
before one of the most crowded and fashionable audiences of the 
season. As the Etoile du Nord is not to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated at a single hearing, and so much is to be said respecting 
the performance in general and the singers individually, we shall 
refrain at present from entering into an analysis of the music, 
contenting ourselves with expressing our strong conviction that 
the opera is one of the most original and admirable of its com- 
poser, and that in no other work has his genius been more 
plainly declared. The triumphs recorded at the Parisian theatres 
are not always to be depended on, but we sincerely believe that 
not a word in excess has been said in favour of the Etoile du 
Nord. 

Although, when the opera was first produced in Paris, we 
gave a sketch of the plot, we find it necessary again to recur to 
the story, which we accordingly give in the following condensed 
form :— 

The action is divided into three parts or acts. The first takes place 
in Wibord, a village on the coast of Finland. A party of workmen are 
reposing from their labours, and are drinking and making merry. One 
of them, named Peters, wears a different look from jthe rest. He fis 
proud and imperious, and takes little notice of his companions, A 
mystery surrounds him. No one suspects him to be Peter, the Czar of 
Russia. Why he comes to Wibord cannot be divined. Love is the 
cause. Peters is enamoured of a young orphan girl, Catherine, brought 
up by a gipsy, who, on her death bed, predicted for her a brilliant 
destiny. Catherine comes to Wibord with her brother, Georges Saw- 
youski. She exercises an absolute control over the mind of Peters. An 
occasion soon arises in which she displays this ascendancy. Sweden 
and Russia are at war. Catherine has made arrangements for the 
nuptials of her brother with Prascovia, niece to Meynolds, the keeper of 
atavern. At the moment when the marriage procession is advancing 
towards the chapel, a band of Tartars swoops down upon them and 
threatens them with death. Peters seizes a hatchet and is about to 
attack the barbarians, but is prevented by Catherine, who with a 
gesture awes and disperses them. He, in his turn, yielding to 
charms so irresistible, solicits her to unite her destiny to his. 
She consents, on condition. that he becomes a soldier. Peters 
accepts the proposal, and placing a ring on the finger of his betrotbed, 
departs for the army with his friend Danilowitz. Catherine now looks 
for her brother. | Prascovia, in tears, informs her that Georges. is 
forcibly enlisted, and was on the point of setting out for the wars, unless 
a substitute be found. ‘I will find nim one,” cries Catherine, “ pro- 
vided he promises to join his regiment after the honeymoon.” The 
bargain made, Catherine puts on male attire, and takes the place of her 
brother, to whom she bears a striking resemblance. The curtain falls 


on act the first. ‘. f ; 
The second act passes in the camp of Marshal Tchérémétoff. Catherine, 
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ness between herself and her brother. The Czar arrives disguised, under the 
name of Captain Peters, and is accompanied by Danilowitz. They repair 
to the tent, and, as usual, indulge in copious libations of wine. Cathe- 
rine, who has been stationed outside the tent, peeps through an opening 
in the canvass, and perceives that her lover has kept his word, and won 
his epaulette. Peters, however, has not given up his old habits. He gets 
intoxicated—she despises him ; he drinks to his beloved Catherine—she 
pardons him. He sends for his cupbearers—two handsome vivandieéres, 
and takes liberties with them. Catherine, excited to tears, wishes to go, 
but cannot tear herself away. Gritzensko enters to relieve the guard. 
Catherine pays no attention to him; and, upon the corporal calling her 
todo her duty, strikes him in the face. Furious at this insult, the 
Tartar drags the offender into the tent, and demands justice of the 
captain. The Czar, stupified with drink, does not recognise his be- 
trothed, and orders her to be shot. Catherine, more touched at Peters’ 
inconstancy and debasement than at her own fate, utters a cry of 
despair and rushes from the tent. The Czar is recalled to reason. The 
voice and features of the young soldier remind him of Catherine. He 
sends a message to bring him back. He is informed that the young 
soldier has thrown himself into the river, and that the sentinels have 
fired on him. At the same time a conspiracy breaks out in the army, 
and entire regiments threaten to desert to tie enemy. Peters rushes 
into the midst of them, and offers to deliver the Czar, alone and un- 
armed, into their hands. “Bring him hither,” they ery, with loud 
shouts. ‘Behold him!” exclaims Peters, uncovering his breast : “now 
—strike!” At these words the troops prostrate themselves before the 
om. who pardons them, and bids them follow him to the field of 
attle. 

The third act takes place at Moscow. In a remote part of 
the gardens of the palace, the Czar has built a little village, the 
Jae-simile of Wibord, which serves to remind him of his lost 
Catherine, and the happy days when he worked as an humble artizan. 
Catherine, however, is not dead; but misfortune and disappointment 
have deranged her intellect. Peter discovers her in this sad state, and 
seeing that a violent emotion alone can cure her, has her conveyed, 
to the little counterpart-village erected in the gardens, and summons 
all her old friends to meet her. Suddenly finding herself in her old 
home, surrounded by all she loved, she at first fancies she is dreaming, 
until beholding Peter the reality flashes upon her and she falls fainting 
into his arms. On recovering, the purple robe is flung over her 
shoulders, the imperial diadem is placed upon her head, the Czar pro- 
claims her, and the court salute ber as Empress of all the Russias. 


The distribution of the principal parts was as follows:— 
Pietro, Herr Formes; Danilowitz (Menzikoff?), Signor Gardoni; 
Giorgio Savoronsky, Signor Luchesi; Tchérémétieff (Schere- 
métoff?), Signor Tagliafico; Yermoloff, Signor Polonini; 
Ismailoff (a Cossack), Signor Albucini; Rainoldo (an inn- 
keeper), M. Zelger; Gritzenzo (a Tartar corporal), Signor 
Lablache; Prascovia, Mdlle. Marai; Echimonia and Natelia 
(vivandiéres), Mesdames Jenny Bauer and Rudersdorff, and 
Catterina, Madame Bosio. In this cast but one change would 
have been desirable. Signor Albucini has not power enough 
for the Cossack war-song in the second act, and consequently he 
sings at a disadvantage. The war-song it may be remembered, 
produced a great effect at Drury Lane, when sung by Mr. 
Miranda, who was almost a novice on the stage. Had Signor 
Tamberlik, or some thoroughly competent vocalist, been en- 
trusted with this spirited air, the effect would have been 
immense, considering how admirably it was supported by the 
chorus. This was the only exceptionable point. In fact, 
we are not saying too much, in asserting that the execution 
of L’ Etoile du Nord was more completely satisfactory on the 
whole than that of any work previously brought out at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Every one employed exhibited the utmost 
zeal ; and if there was any drawback, it must have proceeded 
from over-anxiety. No doubt the presence of the composer 
himself gave a stimulus to exertion, while his judgment and 
experience had already helped to smooth the road of labour. 
But to Mr. Costa the main credit of this splendid performance 
isdue. While six months were spent at the Opéra-Comique of 
Paris in daily rehearsals, to ensure for the Etoile du Nord a 
perfect execution, Mr. Costa, we believe, had not as many as 
six full rehearsals at Covent Garden—a circumstance which must 











enthusiastic when he came into the orchestra, and he was 
honoured with a separate recall on the fall of the curtain, and 
cheered by the RB house. 

The opera occupied more than four hours in performance; 
but the difficulty is to know where to cut the music. The first 
act cannot be interfered with. With the second it would be 
almost as dangerous to meddle. The last act might be abbre- 
viated with less danger. The trio between Peter, Danilowitz, 
and Gritzenzo—in which the latter goes over old ground in 
describing the escape of Catherine—though fine music and 
highly characteristic, and the duet between Giorgio and Pras- 
covia, equally good and striking, may be omitted without 
weakening the general design of the opera. Something must be 
done. Among other things, Mr. Costa should set his face entirely 
against encores. When reduced to under four hours the perfor- 
mance of Z’ Etoile du Nord will be still more effective. 

In estimating the merits of the performers, we are at a loss to 
which the preference should be given. Mdme. Bosio, Mdlle. 
Marai, Herr Formes, Signori Gardoni and Lablache were 
allotted the most important parts, and were irreproachable in 
every respect. Mad. Bosio was somewhat timid at first—the 
music being so different from that to which she was accustomed. 
One of the most accomplished singers of the pure Italian school, 
she could scarcely venture upon the Opéra-Comique without 
some trepidation. There was, however, no cause for fear. If 
Mad. Bosio displayed a trifling degree of nervousness in the first 
scene, it soon wore off, and on no former occasion at the Royal 
Italian Opera has she achieved a more decided triumph than on 
Thursday night in the character of Catterina. Her best effort 
was in the second act in the quintet-—perhaps the finest mor- 
geau in the opera—which commences with the admirable duo 
for the vivandiéres. 

Here Mad. Bosio sang exquisitely and acted with great 
earnestness and pathos. Tn the cavatina with two flutes in the 
last act—made famous by Jenny Lind—she was equally success- 
ful; more brilliant and effective vocalisation has rarely been 
heard. A unanimous burst of applause followed this wonderful 
display. The beautiful quality of Mad. Bosio’s voice and the 
purity of her style were also strikingly evidenced in the air 
which concludes the first act, and which forms one of the sub- 
jects of the overture. She was recalled with enthusiasm at 
the end. 

Herr Formes was admirable in Pietro, both as singer 
and actor. His drunken scene in the tent was finely 
conceived and powerfully acted; and in the scene with 
the conspirators, he was highly dignified and impressive. In 
all the music Herr Formes displayed those eminent quali- 
ties which have long placed him in the first rank of bassi pro- 
undi. 

‘ Of Signor Lablache’s Gritzenzo it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Such genuine buffo singing and acting. has never been 
heard away from the Italian Opera. We shall have more to say 
of Signor Lablache on another occasion. Signor Gardoni made 
an irresistible pastry-cook, and gave his two songs—gems in 
their way—with infinite grace and feeling. The small though 
important parts played by Signors Luchesi, Tagliafico, and 
Polonini, and M. Zelger, left nothing to be desired. 

A more thoroughly competent representative of Prascovia than 
Malle. Marai could not possibly have been found. Mad. Ruders- 
dorff ana Mdlle. Jenny Bauer were excellent as the vivandiéres, 
and sang the sparkling duo in the second act so well as to elicit 
an encore—the only one of the evening, with the exception of 
the overture, which was magnificently played by the band, 

Had we time we could Seecuit on the gorgeousness of the 
mise-en-scene—more especially the tableau in the second act, 
which is one of the most complete “realizations” ever witnessed 
on the stage, and which might compete even with the “ inimi- 
table glories” of another theatre. But we have not, and must 
defer this as well as other pertinent matters to a future occa- 
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sion. It must suffice now to wind up with stating that the per- 
formance was a genuine triumph from beginning to end ; that 
the second act created a furore, resulting in a double recall for 
M. Meyerbeer, and a summons for the artists; and that when 
the curtain fell on the third act the enthusiasm was renewed, 
all the artists, with M. Meyerbeer, reappearing, and the audience 
literally pelting them with bouquets. And the last and not 
least gratifying event of the evening was the call for Mr. Costa, 
and the genuine and hearty enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted. 





JULLIEN AT THE SURREY GARDENS. 


THE announcement of M. Jullien’s first appearance at the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, since his return from America, to 
direct a series of vocal and instrumental concerts, in spite of the 
tempestuous weather, brought a large concourse of people on 
Monday. The rain, however, which fell in torrents throughout 
the afternoon, and never ceased until midnight, put a stop to all 
enjoyment, and the directors postponed the performances until 
the following evening and closed the gardens. Tuesday was 
fine, and in consequence the gardens were crowded at an early 
hour, and towards the time of commencing the concert became 
inconveniently full. The band and programme were alike admi- 
rable. The former included some of the renowned instru- 
mentalists whom M. Jullien took with him to America—and, 
fortunately, brought back. Among them we may mention Herr 
Keenig, the prince of cornettists, M. Wuille, the famous cla- 
rinettist, and Herr Reichart, the no less famous flautist. There 
was also Herr Nabich, a trombone player of high repute from 
the Royal Chapel of the Duke of Saxe Weimar. The instru- 
ments were all wind, brass, or percussion, according to the new 
arrangement by M. Jullien, who with the knowledge of effect, 
which he is so well known to possess, soon found out that a 
military band was the most effective in the open air. The pro- 
gramme was selected with taste and judgment, and contained 
morgeaux both by popular and classical composers. The 
grand novelty of the evening was the performance of the 
Zouaves’ Pas de Course, or Assault Galop, composed by M. Jullien, 
which contained effects of a novel kind, and was played in a 
superb manner by one of the best Military Bands ever yet col- 
lected together. M. Jullien deserves a “medal” for his exer- 
tions in the cause of “ Military Bands,” to which he has evidently 
turned his attention of late. The “Classical” pieces in the pro- 
gramme were the “ Presto” from Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
and the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream—the 
latter, played to perfection. The solos were, one by M. Wuille 
ou the clarinette ; on the trombone by Herr Nabich; on the flute 
by Herr Reichart, which was encored unanimously; and last, 
not least, on the cornet “The exile’s lament,” by Herr Keenig, 
which was applauded “ to the echo.” The remainder of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Lindpaintner’s “ Fest” overture, Jullien’s 
popular quadrille from Z’Htoile du Nord, Keenig’s “ Sta” Polka, 
Jullien’s “ grand selection” from // Trovatore, and his new,and we 
may add, very pretty valse, “The belle of the village,” which was 
received with immense favour. The vocal music was entrusted to 
Senora Marietta, who has a charming voice, and sang “ Una voce 
poco fa” in a very agreeable manner ; and to some “Spanish 
Minstrels” who gave some of their natural songs with excellent 
effect. The concert terminated with M. Jullien’s “ Allied Armies’ 
Quadrille,” which was so popular last season, at the concerts in 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, when it was played 
upwards of seventy consecutive nights. The present arrangement 
for a military band by no means lessens the effect, which was very 
great ; and the immense audience-+upwards of nine thousand 
persons—applauded it unanimously. 


Dr. Srzg@att has been appointed organist to Christ Church, 
Craven-hill, This church, which is one of the most beautiful at the 
West-end of the metropolis, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London on the 17th inst. The organ is by Willis, and stands in one 
of the chancel aisles. It is a large and fine instrument, having three 
manuals, swell to CC, and pedal organ. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A FORTNIGHT past in pursuits piscatorial “under the green- 
wood trees” of the forest of Ardennes—the haunt in days gone 
by of Rosalind, Celia, and the melancholy Jacques—has pre- 
vented my keeping you aw courant as to the musical views of 
this pleasant capital of France. But in truth there is little to 
tell, except as regards the return of Roger and Alboni to the 
Grand-Opéra. They appeared ten days ago in the Prophéte, 
Roger filling the part of Jean of Leyden, Alboni representing 
his much-tried and afflicted mother. To those who are not 
familiar with the simple, dignified, and touching conception of 
Mario, or with the more impassioned, vigorous, and manly repre- 
sentation of Tamberlik, Roger may pass for a good representative 
of the peasant-prophet-king. To my taste he overacts the part, 
and, in his constant desire to be doing something, misses the effect 
produced by the calm dignity of Mario, or the quiet but resolute 
bearing of Tamberlik. Would that actors could see that repose 
is as necessary to a perfect delineation of character, as it is to a 
good picture or a fine statue. A study of nature would teach 
them this truth; a study of the best living artists would bring it 
forcibly home to them. Won semper arcum tendit Apollo. 
Observe Mesdames Rachel, Ristori, and Cruvelli. Watch Mario, 
Tamberlik, Lemaitre, or Bouffé. They exhibit no impatient rest- 
lessness, no unceasing contortion of the muscles, no constant action 
of limbs. Rachel in the last act of Zes Horaces, Ristori in Mina, 
Cruvelli in the scene of Fidelio, where the prisoners are let 
loose and she has sought in vain for her husband, are examples 
of the truth I would indicate. But, although Roger has yet 
to learn the ars celare artem, he is an accomplished singer 
with a fine voice and good style, a thorough musician and a 
conscientious artist. hat can I say of Alboni which has not 
been repeated a thousand times? To what purpose should I 
sperk of that marvellous voice, limpid, sonorous, of unprece- 
dented compass, ever fresh, ever charming, ever touching? Your 
readers know her merits, and were the first to appreciate them ; 
for did she not come to Covent Garden unheralded by prelimi- 
nary flourish of trumpets, and did she not after one single per- 
formance awake and find herself famous? But in one character 
you have never seen her in England; in that of Fides in the 
Prophéte, and I take leave to doubt whether you have even heard 
the music allotted to the false prophet’s mother sung as we have 
heard it here. Madame Viardot, though an artist of unquestion- 
able merit, owes more to study and art than to natural acquire- 
ments, and in point of voice her most ardent admirers would 
never challenge comparison with Alboni. Grisi was past her 
meridian ere she undertook the part, and much of the music was 
transposed to suit ber voice. Nothing can exceed the merit of 
Madame Grisi’s conception of Fides; that the execution was not 
in all respects equal to the idea formed in the artist’s mind is 
attributable to the unsparing hand of time, which, although it 
has robbed Madame Grisi of but few of her charms, has 
brushed the down from off the peach, and impaired that 
freshness of voice for which she was once unrivalled. To these two 
ladies has been entrusted, in London, the important ré/e of Fides. 
They have succeeded in their endeavours and they have deserved 
success. But to neither of them can be awarded the same meed of 
praise which is due to Alboni. Her conception of the part is admir- 
able, her execution of the music perfectly marvellous. With her, 
Fides is a poor peasant woman, whose whole soul is absorbed in 
one overpowering sensation—love for her son. She is no enthu- 
siast, no high-souled matron ; she is a loving, trusting, tender- 
hearted, devoted mother, ready to yield up her life for her 
child, but resolutely refusing to sanction an impostor ; willing 
to forget the past and forgive the present, if her son will but 
return to his humble home, and remain with that mother who 
is so fondly devoted to him. This conception seems to be more 
true than that which makes of Fides an austere devotee 
cursing the impiety committed by the Prophet, and bowed 
down by the weight of his wickedness and profanity. Alboni 
has evidently studied her part with the greatest care and atten- 
tion, and nothing could exceed the manner in which from begin- 
ning to end she portrayed in action the conception she 
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had formed. Her first air, “Ah! mon fils, sois béni,” was sung 
with a tenderness, grace, and amplitude, of which words can 
afford no idea; and the exquisite tones of her most lovely voice 
produced an instantaneous thrill of pleasure through the whole 
house. She was called for again and again both during and 
after the opera, and the performance was one continued triumph. 
Mdlle. Poinsot makes a pleasing Berthe, and the orchestra and 
chorus, though inferior to those of Covent Garden, are’ yet 
deserving of praise for the manner in which they acquitted 
themselves. 

Here, then, is the Grand-Opéra well provided until the close of 
the season. Les Vépres Siciliennes promises its career of success, 
and Mdlle. Cruvelli has won all hearts in her last and one of her 
most effective impersonations. Such receipts have rarely been 
known in the history of the establishment as those of Les. Vépres 
Siciliennes, and the capabilities of the house would be taxed 
were there even accommodation for twice the number it now 
contains. The Duke of Saxe Coburg’s opera, Santa Chiara, 
is in constant rehearsal, in order that it may be produced to do 
honour to your Queen’s visit in August ; and, at the end of this 
year, alas! Mdlle. Cruvelli bids farewell to the stage for ever. 

The-Opéra-Comique is full to the roof each night, and gives 
alternate representations of LZ’ Etoile du Nord and Jenny Bell. 
The Théatre-Lyrique is closed until September, when it opens 
with Marie Cabel in Jaquarita [Indienne. 

The Exhibition has been a source of enormous profit to the 
operas and theatres, for the weather has been so uncertain that 
the balls and concerts al fresco—for which Paris is so famous— 
have been comparatively deserted, while the theatres and operas 
overflowed. The receipts during the month of June amounted 
to no less a sum than 1,309,807 franes, being, I believe, the 
largest receipt on record, and 377,085 francs more than in the 
corresponding month last year. 

Mad. Ristori’s success has awakened into life the greatest 
actress of this or, perhaps, any other age—Rachel. She leaves 
Paris at the end of the month for London, and thence proceeds, 
for the first time, on a tour in the United States. She com- 
menced her performances at the ThéAtre Frangais, and has played 
in rotation Hermione, Camille, Pauline, and Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. Every night has she been welcomed by an enthusiastic 
audience, many of whom had besieged the doors for hours before 
their opening. Night after night has she been recalled again 
and again, and well nigh buried in bouquets. 

M. Emile Augier has written a new piece for the Vaudeville, 
entitled Le Mariage @Olympe. This comedy is at present 
in the limbo of the censorship, from which it will probably not 
emerge without cuts and omissions. Olympe is a Jorette of the 
Quartier-Bréda school, who passes her time in balls, theatres, 
orgies, and improprieties of every description. A young marquis, 
of old family and large fortune, is so smitten by her attractions 
and allured by her wiles, that, not content with sharing her 
embraces with other purchasers, le determines to possess her 
exclusively, and marries her. Hence, the title of the piece. At 
the end of the first act the marquis has been called away from 
his chateau in the country, and his wife, wearied with a seclusion 
to which she has been little accustomed, determines on giving a 
féte, whereto she invites all her old acquaintances of Paris, 
including most of the morally-blind, halt, and lame, that may 
there be found. The second act opens on this scene of riot and 
debauchery. Brazen-faced and shameless women, revelling in 
diamonds and rioting in champagne, are matched with chevaliers 
@industrie, gamblers, blacklegs, and that nameless scum. which 
are generally attached as cavalieri servanti to the frail inhabitants 
of the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette. The scene is at its acme, 
when the father and mother of the marquis suddenly enter and 
discover the purpose to which their ancient chiteau has been 
put, and the piece concludes with a highly satisfactory moral. 
Thus, again does the Vaudeville theatre lend itself to a repre- 
sentation of vice in its most alluring forms, and thus uoes 
M. Augier, author of Gabrielle, which obtained the prize 
granted some years ago to the moral drama, follow in the foot- 
steps of the authors of Za Dame aux Cumélias, Les Filles de 
Marbre, ete. It would really seem as though the atmosphere of 
the Place de la Bourse corrupted all who came within its in- 








fluence, and as though the direction of the Vaudeville were de- 
termined to utilize, for public purposes, talents which not a few 
of the artists attached to the theatre are known to display in 
more private circles, A more depraved and mischievous taste 
it is impossible to conceive, and the halo of interest cast round 
the Aspasia of the moment receives little counteraction from the 
clouded moral in which the drama is wound up. But it is in 
vain to protest ; the manager thinks only of what will draw, the 
author of what will attract the public and put money in his 
purse, And thus is the French drama effectually dragged 
through the mud by those whose aim should be to exalt and 
purify it ; and thus do some of the best dramatic authors prosti- 
tute their pens to purposes the most unworthy. ' 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. 


Traty.—At Naples things are much in the same state as they 
have been for some time past. The Teatro Nuovo remains 
closed; at the Royal Theatre, Verdi’s Violetta alternates with the 
Sonnambula. Don Pasquale has been given once last week and 
seems to have taken well with the public; it was played by Mad. 
Beltramelli, and Signor Luzio, Montanaro, and Olivari. Other 
artists are announced as being engaged, and will appear in 
Battista’s Annala Prie, and in Betly. 

At Milan the authorities have advertised for tenders for the 
Royal Theatres for a term of three or six years. Twoonly were 
presented, and both demanded a considerable augmentation of 
the subsidy paid by the state. If this be not granted, these 
theatres will most probably remain closed for some time to come. 
On Monday last the Theatre Ré opened with La Gazza Ladra. 


Berttn.—According to a new regulation, there will in future be no 
music between the acts, at the ‘Theatre Royal, when the music does not 
belong to the piece itself. ‘The authorities of the Evangelical churches 
are now deliberating as to whether they will allow any more musical 
performances in the sacred edifices, because.they say the dignity of 
the church suffers in consequence. A new stage is being laid down 
at the Royal Operahouse. The following operas have been definitely 
selected for production at some period in the course of next season:— 
Mozart’s Idomoneo, Rossini’s Tell, and Herr Richard Wagner's 
Lannhduser. : 

Cotoane.— Herr Réder, the former director of the Stadttheater, has 
announced, in the Célaer Zeitung, that he will open the season, about 
the middle of September, with L’ Ktoile du Nord, performed by a well- 
organised company. ‘This is, however, rather doubtful, as the muni- 
cipality have petitioned government for permission to deprive Herr 
Réder of the concession, and bestow it on Herr Kahle. 

CaRrtsrvune.—The season was brought to a close by an admirable 
performance of Gluck’s Alcestis, the first time, by the way, it was ever 
produced here. 

Brunswick.—Malle. Rosalie Spohr, the harpist, was married, on the 
19th ult,, to the Count Xaver von Saseuma, 


SIGNOR VERDI IN LONDON. 


Sicnor Verot arrived in London at the end of last week, 
accompanied by Madame Verdi, Monsieur Ricordi, of Milan, and 
Monsieur Eseudier, of Paris. The celebrated composer has 
visited all the sights of London during the week, and on Thurs- 
day paid a visit to the Crystal Palace. He appeared greatly 
delighted with the magnifiicent building and grounds, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment and pleasure in the most rapturous 
terms to those who accompanied him. Herr Schallehn having 
learned that the Italian maestro was present, paid him a 
graceful compliment, in performing a selection from his 
latest operas, J? Zrovatore and Luisa Miller. This little atten- 
tion was duly appreciated by Signor Verdi, who complimented 
Herr Schallehn on the efficiency of his band. Signor Verdi is 
expected to remain in London until the middle of next week, 
when he will travel direct to Milan, to superintend the produc- 
tion of one of his recent operas. It is rumoured that Mr. Gye 
has made overtures to the composer to conduct the first perfor- 
mance of Les Vépres Siciliennes at Covent Garden, next season. 
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MEYERBEER—VERDI—SCRIBE. 
Extract of a Letter from Paris to Vienna, 


Tne Grand-Opéra is in a frightful state! Cruvelli! Cruvelli! One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor does one nightingale make an 
opera! Cruvelliis the Rachel of the Grand-Opéra, and Rachel is the 
Cruvelli of the Théitre-Frangais. Rachel has Racine and Corneille ; 
Cruvelli has Halévey and Meyerbeer. Corneille and Racine are dead, 
but Halévey and Meyerbeer are alive—which is a drawback. 

Whoever wishes to be immortal to-morrow must die to-day; who- 
ever wants to be acknowledged to-morrow must have been buried 
yesterday. 

Halévy is not compelled to struggle very hardly against the world 
and the public—against critics and artists—for his successes are sterling 
but not startling! His operas please but do not /urorize people ; 
they take their station on a level with other operas, but do not totally 
eclipse them. Meyerbeer, however, is in a constant state of emotion. 
His great successes are fertile in opponents; the crowds which 
throng to hear his works are accounted a sin in him; if another 
composer’s opera does not please, its chute is Meyerbeer’s work; 
if another composer’s opera is not produced, it is Meyerbeer who 
composed the obstacles, etc. But it is true, very true, that Meyerbeer 
is to blame for the fact that the operas of others make no way or are 
unsuccessful—but not Meyerbeer the’ individual, but Meyerbeer the 
genius ; not the man Meyerbeer, but the composer Meyerbecr ; not 
Meyerbeer with his acquaintances and influence, but Meyerbeer with 
his operas, and brilliant triumphs. It is not Meyerbeer who intrigues 
against the success of other people’s operas, but his children, i. e. his 
works, his musical creations! ‘That his Robert the Devil plays the very 
devil with a thousand other operas, and sends them tu the Hades of 
. oblivion is not his fault! We cannot account it as a crime in him that 
the Huguenots slay a whole host of mediocre operas in a single evening. 
That his Prophéle lives longer into the future 1s an offence that is very 
natural! ‘That his Etoile du Nord continues to shine, while many 
stars in its vicinity shoot by it and fall to the ground, is a decree of 
Heaven! 

Meyerbeer plays the part of Fate with respect to many French operas! 
Meyerbeer was coming to Paris; he ought to have been—he wanted to 
be—here a long time since; he is not come, however, or, if he did 
come, he merely passed through Paris on his road to London. And 
why did not Meyerbeer come? Because he is not only a genial and 
unsurpassable composer, not only one of those rare specimens of 
humanity on whom Fate has bestowed, in addition to colossal capabi- 
lities, Zwck—for talent alone will not do in the world, nor will luck 
alone; both must be combined—but, because he, Meyerbeer, has a fine 
nose as Well. A fine nose is a gift of Heaven; « most peculiar gift. 
What a strange combination: genius, luck, and a fine nose. 

Two new operas were to be produced: Jenny Bell by Auber, and 
Les Vépres Siciliennes by Verdi, the books of both being by the great 
libretto man in the south, “on whose empire the couplet never sets,” 
by Scribe. 

I was about to ask Cruvelli, who had ordered some German 
“ Mehlspeise” to be cooked for me—Heaven and Saphir will reward 
her—why she had no appetite, but I guessed the cause; she was 
already studying Les Vépres. 

Meyerbeer’s fine nose must probably have thought as follows :—“ If 
these operas do not succeed, and I am in Paris, certain people will be 
sure to say, ‘O’est Meyerbeer!) For when an opera is unsuccessful for 
want of merit, composers say, ‘Meyerbeer has done that! Meyer- 
beer is the opera-cracker.’ ” 

Meyerbeer, therefore, kept away: the “opera-cracker” did’nt work, 
and yet both operas were “cracked,” and the result was a great amount 
of shell and very little kernel ! 

Jenny Bell, “la Jenny Lind empaillée,” has gone, without producing 
much emotion or commotion, without much ringing of bells or signs of 
joy, to where many operas go, the way of all Strausses and Musards! 
The Vépres Siciliennes, however, the last heroic achievement of the 
Grand-Opéra, the youngest child of Verdi's excellent memory for his own 
operas, was not damned, but is gradually sinking! When, in this 
opera of five mortal hours, people now and then meet with a beautiful 
motive, they say: Passez votre chemin, je vous connais, beau masque ! 

There is not one piece in the opera that is new; I mean: Verdi has 
not struck out a new path ina single bolero, in a single cavatina, in a 
single romance, or in anything else; we find the same artistic mark 
woven in every piece; all the details bear the same stamp; we meet 
. with the designs of Zrnani, the invariable cadences, and the eternal 











absence of musical substance. There are some very pretty and 
melodious bits, the instrumentation is what may be termed very , 





“clean,” and some of the vocal touches are very sparkling and lively, 
but the music of this five-hour opera has no particle of character ; 
it is deficient in exactly the very thing with which a Sicilian Vesper 
cannot dispense: the musical certificate of legal residence! We 
do not perceive Ituly—Sicily ; we have the local tone, but not the 
local colouring, not the seething blood, the feverish passion, 
the voluptuous heat of musical vegetation! ‘The second act is magni- 
ficent aud contains splendid passages, but even there we find the same 
parade of common effects and absence of intensity of conception! Cru- 
velli alone, in the “double-chorus” produced a furore, and justly so. 
The conspirators in front, and the persons-sailing on board the barks 
in the background, are magnificent. In the fifth act, however, the whole 


| affair sinks into a kind of lassitude and sleepy exhaustion, of insipidity 


and triviality of style, that is incomprehensible ! 
In this act, Verdi must take M. Scribe by the hand, and say to him: 
* Kinen theil der Schuld muss du vor dem grossen Richter tragen !”* 

In fact, the whole book is a monstre. It cannotin jure Scribe’s great 
and magnificent talent, if we at last speak to him in the following 
words: “Enough! you have swayed long enough the sceptre of 
libretti ; you have been long enough the only sovereign of Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Auber, Halévy, and others. Your music requires rest. Even 
the greatest genius cannot succeed in all things and on all occasions ! 
Let younger talent, also, hew itself out a little career, and do not place 
yourself right across the road, so as to block it up for the youth now 
coming.” 

The Vépres is more than a bad text ; it is a piece of stupidity! 

There is no doubt that Scribe felt all that was repugnant and con- 
trary to the feelings of Frenchmen in the subject! He wanted to 
cover himself, and thought he could get rid of the recollection of this 
inappropriate circumstance, by declaring at the top of his libretto, 
“The Sicilian Vespers are not at all historical! They are a fiction.” 

But, whether this be true or not, I think that Scribe has, by this 
remark, constituted himself his own accuser. For if respect for history 
did not compel him to display zo invention, who is to blame for the 
entire absence of that quality, and, indeed, such a mutilation of an 
event which he could spin out and end just as he chose! 

It is something hazardous to begin a chorus in Paris with the words: 

“ Sois maudite, 6 France!” 
and, then, at the end to conclude the sanguinary Vespers so languidly 
and weakly, and represent two or three Frenchmen massacred by a 
whole host of Sicilians. Does Verdi hope that he will be able to have 
the opera represented in this dress in Italy? Impossible! 

Shall I now tell you what we—who go behind the scenes—and I— 
who draw my information from the very midst of the various sources— 
think we know about the text of this opera? Can Verdi not be aware 
that this libretto—at least, so says thie ill-natured world—has already 
a grey head? ‘That it has been offered to all the French and Italian 
muestri, not even excepting the late Donizetti? Can these Vépres have 
been once called Le Ducd’Albe? Can the following verses of tho 
Vépres: 

* Frappez-les tous! que vous importe ? 
Francais ou bien Siciliens ; 
Frappez toujours! Dieu choisira les siens !” 
have been contained, word for word, in the Jibretto in question! Did 
not the “Legute” speak them? I cannot myself assert that he did, but 
people whisper it! 

And then what a wretched conclusion! The princess, who, in the 
beginning, is all blood and love, love and blood, who plays with 
poniards—this sanguinary man-woman becomes at last a lamb, 
a fish in disposition, a shepherdess in feeling, a sister of charity 
in words! Signor Verdi, too, completely agrees with this 
travesty of his heroine, and carries her on to the end with 
shakes and couplets! Frenchmen and Sicilians massacre each other 
in amiable verse, and the lovers sink into the arms of death to bars of 
dance-music! This is called the Sicilien Vespers, not the historical 
vespers, however, but the poetic, improved Sicilian Vespers, adopted, 
as their offspring, by Scribe and Verdi. 

There is, also, a ballet in the opera—a ballet and danseuses, but the 
latter are so old and ugly—with the exception of Conqui! How can 
anyone be named ‘‘Conqui,” when she is charming as sin, young as 
Spring, and beautiful as a May morning, besides dancing like a rose- 
leaf upon the lips of a zephyr? 

There is still something left for me to mention: the costume! Is 
Sicily in Russia? Is Palermo the capital of Sicily? What furs! What 
muffs! What fur trimmings! Also good! 





* “You must bear a part of the blame before the great Judgs!” 
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But Cruvelli! What a superb singer! What a voice! What 
melting tones! What soul! What heartfelt singing, and what true 
and moving pathos! With what passion she sings her grand aria! 
and with what sweetness her romance! How clear, how full of soul, 
passion and intensity is everything she does! | She was overwhelmed 
with applause. If these Vespers retain their place on the stage, it will 
be because Mdlle. Cruvelli is the daily Vesper-Brod which keeps them 
living, which nourishes them, which gives them flesh and soul. 

Gueymard has a nice voice, but his acting is not dramatic, because he 
wants to make it too much so; besides, he has a part not suited to 
him ; it is too soft and gentle. SapHir. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENCORE “ ENCORES.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—In your last number you published a letter from “ Justice,” 
calling your attention to the fact of Mdile. Jenny Bauer having been 
encored in eich of her songs at Heinrich Werner's concert, though in 
your reporter’s notice one only was mentioned as having gained that 
honour. I therefore respectfully request, on the part of a young artist, 
that you will state that Mr. Seymour was encored in “ Angiol d’amor,” 
a fact which you have not yet noticed. Your obedient servant, 

Wednesday, 18th July, 1855. 8.5. R. 


[Any further letters of this description must be paid for as adver- 
tisements,—Ep. If. W.] 

ToUCH: AS APPLIED TO THE INSTRUMENT AND THE FINGER.—The 
term “ Touch” is applied as well to the instrument as to the performer. 
Wien it is said that a pianoforte has “a good touch,” it is intended to 
express that each key replies with ease to every degree of lightness or 
power with which the finger presses or strikes it ; that it possesses the 
just amount of resistance to the touch of the finger; that its slow or 
rapid reiteration produces tones of equal value respectively, and that 
in these various particulars there exists no perceptible inequality 
throughout the entire range of the instrument. By the “touch” of the 
performer we mean the action of the finger on the key. By the 
majority of pianists, professional as well as amateur, this quality is not 
sufficiently cultivated ; and now that we fortunately possess actions so 
perfect in their mechanism as to enable us to draw from the string any 
amount, and almost any quality of tone we may desire, we must 
attribute a hard unvocal tone, if I may be allowed the expression, to a 
want of musical feeling on the part of the performer. I would counsel 
all students of the pianoforte closely to imitate the voice; and, by 
frequent experiments, strive to produce from the point of the finger 
every gradation oftone of which the voice is capable. Between forte 
and fortissimo, piano and pianissimo, there are gradations of tones to 
be drawn forth, analagous, in the sister art of painting, to the middle 
tints of a picture; by the production of which, an expression is given 
to music which excites, both in the player and the auditor, emotions, 
almost as varied as our sensibilities. An attention to pianos and fortes, 
just time, and a firm clear articulation, are considered, by pianists in 
general, sufficient requisites to constitute a “good player.’ We have 
myriads of “good” players; but of “great” players, how few! The 
aim of manufacturers, besides producing a greater volume of tone, a 
more sustained quality, and « more equal touch, has been to bring, by 
means of the most perfect mechanism, the peculiar sensitiveness of the 
finger into a more immediate association with the string, so that every 
variety of touch shall produce a corresponding variety of tone from the 
instrument. Dr. Lardner, in his “ Handbook of Philosophy” instances 
the mechanism which in the pianoforte connects the key with the 
hammer as a “ beautiful example of complex leverage.” He says “the 
object of it is to convey, from the point where the finger acts upon the 
key, to that at which the hammer acts upon the string, all the delicacy 
of action of the finger; so that the piano may participate to a certain 
extent in the sensibility of touch which is observable in the harp; and 
which is the consequence of the finger acting immediately on the string 
in that instrument without the intervention of any other mechanism.” 
The whole range of mechanical art, [ believe, does not furnish a more 
astonishing result: and, when the distance from the keys to the wires 
is considered, I think it will be conceded that to produce, through the 
medium of wood and leather, that marvellous sympathy which exists 
between the finger and the strings, a great triumph of mechanical skill 
has been achieved. h 








We are of late, however, so accustomed to per- 
fection in the numerous inventions of art that it not only ceases to 
excite our wonder, but is not even appreciated.—Charles Salaman’s 
Fourth Lecture. 








PECULIARITIES OF MUSICIANS. 
(From a German Paper.) 


Mosictans have, as we well know, strange whims and caprices at 
times. ‘he following account of some of the most remarkable may 
prove interesting to our readers, but we do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the complete accuracy of all of them. Auber could not stop 
two days successively in the finest city in the world. Adolphe Adam 
(of the Institute) has the greatest contempt for fine trees and forests. 
Donizetti used almost invariably to go to sleep while travelling, not 
paying the slightest attention to the beauties of nature. Pier was fond 
of contradictions: he wrote Camilla, Sargines, and Achilles, while joking 
with his friends, scolding his children, and incessantly quarrelling with 
his servants. Cimarosa had always a dozen, orso, connoisseurs of art 
around him, who used to be talking on all kinds of subjects while he 
was writing. Sacchini lost the thread of his inspiration when his cats left 
off running over the table. Sarti could not compose except in a dark 
room without furniture ; he ouly allowed the wretched light of a flickering 
lamp, that hung from the ceiling. Spontini, too, was accustomed to 
compose in the dark. Sulieri was obliged, in order to foster his powers 
of imagination, to go out, and walk through all the most frequented 
streets, eating bon-bons. Hadyn, on the other hand, used to seat 
himself in a spacious arm-chair, and, with his eyes fixed on the cieling, 
let his imagination rove through unknown spheres. Gluck used to 


: seat himself in the open air—sometimes quite in the sun—with two 








bottles of champagne, and warm his mind by gesticulation, as the artists 
intrusted with the represeatation of his lyrical dramas might have done. 
Hiindel usedto walk about churchyards, and, also, often sat down in 
the most lonely corners of the churches. Pasiello, who was indescribably 
lazy, used to remain in bed a great portion of the day. Méhul 
worshipped flowers; he would fall into a reverie before a rose, and 
felt really happy only when he could wander unobserved in some 
lonely garden. Mozart read and re-read Homer, Dante, and Petrarch. 
He hardly ever sat down to the piano without first perusing one or two 
chapters from his favourite authors. Verdi prepares for the task of 
composition by reading a drama of Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller, or 
Victor Hugo, or fragments from Ossian. 

(A tissue of more nonsensical “canards” was never woven. 
We only quote them to warn our readers against attaching any 
importance to them.—Ep. Jf. W.) 





KReMsMUNSTER (Upper Austria), —A grand performance of Men- 
delssolin’s Elijah was given on the Ist inst. The orchestra consisted of 
ninety members, he whole went off in the most successful manner, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience was indescribable. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ME. axp MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 
+ a ~, 


fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street ; where 
their Concerti , and where all their compositions may be had for 








ua Classes are he 








HH ERR REICHARDT begs to inform his friends that 
he has left. for the Continent, but will return in time for the Birmingham 
Festival. All letters to be forwarded to 36, Golden-square. 


We SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
i Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed, 


VM USICIANS.—Wanted, under most advantageous con- 
1 ditions, One Hundred Brass Instrument Players, to join a Military Band 
in Her Majesty’s Service. It is absolutely necessary that the men be either 
Germans, or speak the German linguage. Parties introducing musicians will be 
liberally compensated. Apply to Buosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford. 


strect, daily, between the hours of 10 and 4. 





[yf USICIANS AND DRUM MAJOR WANTED for 
i a Militia Resiment; pay from 2s, 6d. to 5s, a day, according to ability. 
Application (pers nal only) to be made to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Cavendish Square, London, 

















DME. ANNA THILLON, AUGUSTUS BRAHAM, 
1 FARQUHARSON, RICHARDSON, GEORGE CASE. ‘The above popular 
artistes will make a tour in the provinces in September next. Applications 
respecting engagements should be addressed to Mr. George Case, at Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 
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~INDLEY the VIOLONCELLIST. kes very : ae 


A teristic Original Portrait of the late Robert Lindley, admirably painted, is now 
for ‘sale, and may be viewed at Mr. We alesby’ s Gallery of Art, 5, Wate rlooPlace. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTI VAL, IN AID 
OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL i peeosttlre on the 28th, 29th, 
30th, and 81st days of August next, Unser the especial patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. President. The Right H. on. Lord Wil'oughby de 
Broke. Vice-Presidents, The Nobility and Gentry of the Midland Counties. 
J. F. Lepsam, Esq., Chairman of the Committee. 


O CONCERT AGENTS, VOCALISTS, &c.—The 
Committee of the Leeds New Subscription Concerts, and of the People’s 
Concerts, will be glad to receive applic ‘tions for engagements during the ensuing 
season (September to April) from artistes who may be travelling northwards. 
Address—John Briggs, Hon. Sec., Recreation Soc iety, 28, Park-row, or, William 
Spark, Musical Director, ll, Park- “square, Leeds. 


LD CHORISTERS’ GATHERING.—At a Meeting of 
Old Choristers, held on Wednesday, July 4th, 1855, it was dete rmined to 
make arrangements for a gathering of those who have been educated in, or are at 
present members of Cathedral and Vollegiate Choirs It was suggested that the 
object would be most agreeably carried into effect, by inviting all who feel an 
interest in meeting their o d schoolfellows (separate.t as they are in many instances 
by distance or professional avocations) to assemble for a morning Choral Service 
in Westminster Abbey, on Monday, July 30th, 1855. It was also proposed that the 
meeting proceed by water trom Westminster to London Bridge, and from thence 
by railway to the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, to enjoy a day of relaxation and friendiy 
intercourse. Arrangements have been made that the Tickets ‘including Dinner 
and all other expenses) shall be 10s. 6d. each, which may be had on application to 
Edward J. Hopkins, Esq., 69. Tachbroox-street, Pim!ico, Those persons who are 
desirous of being present are requested to make their intention known by an early 
application, and a remittance of the price of a Ticket, which will then be 
forwarded. 














‘me Epwarp J. Hopkins, Chairman of Committee. 


R 8. PRATTEN’S PERF iCTED FLUTE (on the 
e 


old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 
and ease to the performer. Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 





IANOFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 
ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removéd from Percy- 
street to 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover-square, beg to cull particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Cheek Action Pianofortes, and method of construct- 
ing the braciog, which they warrant not to give way inany climate. For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs. L. and Co. have no 
hesitation in asserting that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They have received 
most numerous and flattering testimonies to this effect, from purchasers, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident, that their instruments have only to be 
tried to be appreciated. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on hire. Lists may be 
had on application. 


ONCERTINAS by CASE; the only instruments that 


remain in tune, and do net require to be constantly repaire!. Every 
concertina by Case has 48 keys (ful! compass) and double action. Prices :— 
















No. 3, in rosewood, eight guineas; No. 4, in rosewood or amboyna, ten guine.: 
No. 5, splendidly finished in ebony, with plated studs, twelve guineas Case’s 
instructions for the concertina, price 10s. 6d, Case’s Concertina Miscellany, pub- 
lished every month, price 2s. 6d. Sole dealers and publishers, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London ; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 
Managing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 


OMPLBTE OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE, 


and Sons’ new series of complete operas without a ords, in cloth 

covers, wei 'g Prohy Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s. 7 — Huguenots, 7s. 6d. ; La Son- 

nambitl 4s, ; Norma, 4s. ; Fille du Régiment, ; Fra Diavolo, 5s. ; Don Juan, 

; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. The following operas, in “paper covers, are without the 

seslaaiona: Rigoletto, 4s.; Il Trovatore, 4:.; Ernani, 4s. ; Nabuco, 4s.; Lom- 

bardi, 4s. ; Elisire, 4s. ; ‘Auna Bolena, 6s. ; &c., &c. Boo-ey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 




















HE WANDERING MIN STREL. = AURENT'S fa Cele: 

brated Vilikins Valse (Fifth Thousand’, on the song sung by Mr. F. Robson, 
with a comic illustration by Brandard. Price, for piano, 3s. Full Band, 5s. 
Septet, 3s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OZART'’S “DAVIDDE PENITENTE,” 10s.—English 
Version by R, Andrews, as given at the Norwich Festival. Fu!l Orchgstra 

and Chorus parts may be had on hire of R. Andrews, $4, Oxford-street, Manchester, 
and J. A. Novello, London, 








0. 1, 
in mahogany, with handsvme case, four guineas; No. 2, in rosewood, s uineas : ‘ 











C. BOOSE’S NEW PATENT MODEL 














CORNET - A- PISTONS, 


PATENTED BY 


C. BOOSE, BANDMASTER OF THE FUSILIER 
GUARDS. 

This celebrated instrument, made from a new model, resembling the French 
Horn, is in the greatest favour with a!l the professors and amateurs of the Cornet 
in England. It produces a beantifully clear and powe erful tone, and greatly faci- 
litates the execution of the most brilliant music. Price Seven Guincas in case : 
carriage free to avy part of Great Britain. 


Just Published. 
BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR. 


A complete theoretical and practical school for the Cornet. Price 6s. in a hand- 
some book, 
Also, 
BOOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL. 
275 popular melodies for the Cornet-2-Piston, selected from the modern operas, 
dances, and songs. Price 15s. in ornamental binding. Published and sold by 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, Musical Instrument Manufacturer to 
Her Majesty’s Army, the Militia, ete. 


VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS 
TO BE DISPOSED OF 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


SELECTED FROM BOOSEY & SONS’ NEW CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. 








EKETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, 


six vols. boards, with one vol of violin accompaniment, £6. 
N ‘OZART’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, seven- 
teen books, £5. 
\ JEBER’'S PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, three 


vols 


ORKEL’S GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC, two 
vols., 4to., plates, boards, £2. 
AYDN’S VIOLIN QUARTETS.—Complete collec- 
tion of Quartets, beautifully printed, four thick vols , boards, £5 10s. 
AYDN’S SYMPHONIES IN FULL SCORE. — 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, price 3s. each. Nos. 4, 5, 6—4s. cach. New edition. 
ES HUGUENOTS, IN FULL SCORE.— Splendid 
edition, strongly bound, rice £10. 
Ls HUGUENOTS, Orchestral Parts (printed) £11. 
PPIDELIO, in Full Score, price £3. 
De’ JUAN, in Full Score, price £3. 
Q*- PAUL, in Full Score, price £5 5s. 


ARCELLO’s PSALMS.—Fifty Salmi, with accompani- 
M ment by Mirecki—Twelve Parts in Four Vols. (an elegant, correct, and 
cheap edition, published under the direction of the celebrated Cherubini) 
price £6. 

*.* Orders from the country must be accompanied by a remittance. 
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ERDI’S IL TROVATORE,—The Cheapest and Best 


Editions. 
1. Pianoforte and Voice (unabridge 1), in boards ie we oe. 2s. 
2. Pianoforte Solo(Nordmann) ., oe ie oe oe oe = 48. 
8. Pianoforte, Four Hands (Nordmann), cloth .. ey +“ os, cae 
4. The whole of the Songs, popular editions ie es - Is. each, 
5. Three Fantasias for the Pianoforte, by Nordmann .. oe oo «6B. lg 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





G A. OSBORNE'SS NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
e Publisied this day:—Mi Manca la Voce (Mose), 3s. ; La Sonnambula, 
Fantasia, 3s. ; D'un Pensiero, 2s. 6d. ; Good Night, 3s.; A te O Cara (second 
edition), 2s. 6d.; La Donna @ Mobile (second edition), 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-strect. 





ORBES’ COMPANION to the PSALM and HYMN 

BOOK, in use at a great number of the metropolitan churches. This excel- 

lent little work contains 80 tunes (for four voices and piano or organ), andl 35 single 

and double chants. Two cditions are published, one with the Rev. M. Gurncy’s 

words; the other with the selection by the Rev. W. J. Hall. Price 4s. in cloth. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW ITALIAN RO- 

MANZAS, sung by Signori Mario. Gardoni, Marras, and Belletti. Price 2s. 
each. 1. LaLuua. 2. La Prima Lagrima. 3. L'Ultima Pregiiera, 4. Amami. 
5. Vola iltempo. 6. Il Marinaro(Barcarolle), and 7. Una sera d’Amore, duer, 
2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


M ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
L published this day: La Gassier Valse, 2s.; Minuet and Trio from Mozart’s 
Symphony in FE flat, price 3s « Bijou Perdu, Chanté pay Cabel, 3s.; Mazurka 
Brillante, 4s.: Romance sans Paroles, 4s.; Partant pour la Syric, 3s.; Rigoletto 
Fantaisie, 4s.—Boosey and Sous, 28, Holles-street 





























K ADAME GASSIER.—The celebrated Valse, sung by 
Madame Gassier, in I] Barbiere di Seviglia, arranged for Pianoforte by 
e2s., with a i’ortrait.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Hol!es-street. 








NORDMANN.—DI_ QUELLA PIRA, Morceaux de 


Trovatore. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, 


Ma lame Oury, price 











ORDMANN.—IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISSO, 
Morceaux de Trovatore. Price 3s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


KTORDMANN.—SI LA STANCHEZZA, Morceaux de 


Trovatore. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





L4 VARSOVIANA, by Heyer Laurent. The only 


authentic version of the music, Price 2s, Band parts 5s. 
ENELLA VALSE, by Tixyey. Encored every evening. 


Price 8s. Band parts 5s, 


ELLOW DWARF POLKA, on the melody danced 

_ by Mr. Robson in the celebrated Burlesque. Composed by Barnard. 

Illustrated with a portrait of Robson in character. Price 2s, 6d. Boosey and 
fons, 28, Holles-strect. 


THEL NEWCOME VALSE, by Henri Laurent, ex- 
4 quisitely illustrated in colours by Brandard, price 4s. Land parts 5s, 
Boosey and Sous, 28, Helles-strvet. 

OOSEYS’ UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR, by 

Clinton. 6s. (cloth gi't). Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

OOSEYS’ UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR. 
AF Edited by 8. Jones, 6s. (cloth gilt), In afew days. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-strect. 

OOSEYS’ UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD, 


Edited by J. Wass. 63. cloth gilt. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


| Fe SONNAMBULA, for Flute Solo, by Clinton. 


complete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 




















2s. Gd. 





J A SONNAMBULA, for Concertina Solo, by Case. 4s, 
- complete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





| Fe STELLA DEL NORD (L’ETOILE DU NORD), a 
Lyric Play, in three acts, the Mu-ic by G. MeyerBeen. The Libretto adapted 
to the Italian Stage, and translated from the French of E. Scribe, by Manfredo 
Maggioni, as represented at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, July 1855. 
N.B.—Tiis Libretto is under the protection of the Inter-national Copyright 
Act; any one pirating t ne wil be legally proceeded against. Printed, 
Published, and sold exclusively by Thomas Brettell. Rupert Strect, Haymarket. 
To be had at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden; also of all the principal 
Bookscllers and Musicsellers. Price 1s. 6U. 













ERDINAND PRAEGER’S “Elfenmihrchen” (Fairy 

Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 

the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 





IOGRAPHY.—tThe Life of John Sebastian Bach, with 
é a Critical View of his Compositions, translated from the German of J. N. 
Forkel, author of *‘The Complete History of Music,” etc. Price 4s., in boards, 
The above is a very valuable and instructive piece of musical biography, exhi- 
biting, in a most striking manner, the result of great and original genius united 
with untiring patience and perseverance, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


NOTICE. —J enny T’Hirondelle Polka, by Lachner, as 
L performed at the Crystal Palace, and in Kensington Gardens, is just 
published for the piancforte, arranged by Tinney. Price 2s. 6d. illustrated. 
The band parts will be ready in a few days, price 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holics-strect. 








G A. OSBORNE—A TE O CARA for the Piano- 
9 


forte. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-st. 








A DANSE DES FEES.—Parish Alvars’ celebrated 

morceau for the Harp (plaved by Mr. John Thomas at Willis’s Rooms) may 

be had, arranged for the pianoforte, by Rudolf Nordmann (second thousand). 

Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

( RCHESTRA.— Violin, Violoncello, Clarionet, Oboe, 
Fl 


reolet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, &c. Messrs. Booseys’ extensive stock 








of classical music, imported from the Continent, for the above instruments, is to be 
disposed of at a greatly rednced rate. <A priced catalogue is just ready for Six 
pence, free by post. 28, Holles-strect. 


ACRED MUSIC.—FULL SCORE AND PIANO- 

FORTE SCORE.—Messrs Boosey and Sous’ extensive stock of valuable 

foreign music of this class, is to be disposed of at greatly reduced prices. A cata- 
logue free for six stamps, 28, Hoiles-street. July 1st. 


IOLIN QUARTETS.—The splendid stock of Violin 

Quartets imported by Messrs. Boosey and Sons, is to be disposed of at a 

greatly reduced rate. A complete catalogue, free by pust, for six stamps. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


UST PUBLISHED.—FANTASIA on the celebrated 
@ Jacobite Song, ‘‘ Will ye no’ come back again?” for the Pianoforte, by 
T. W. Naumann, price 2s. 6d., free by Post. This Piece is admirably adapted for 
Schools and ‘Teachers. Loudon—Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; Edinburgh— 
Paterson and Sons. 
In the Press.—The 12th Edition of the above popular Song, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments, by the late Finlay Dun. Price Is. 




















HE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 
George Case. Subscription 21s. per annum, <A number is issue? the 1st of 
the month. Price to non-subscribers, 2s, 6d. Already published :—No. 1. Fan- 
taisie sur Masaniello (Concertina and Piano), Auber; No. 2. Selection from the 
Creation (Concertina and Piano Concertante), Haydu; No. 3. Selection from 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Concertina Solo), Donizetti ; No. 4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs 
(Concertina and Piano), National; No. 5. Selection of French Airs (Concertina 
and Piano) National ; No. 6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell (Concertina and Piano 
Concertante), Rossini; No. 7. (for July) contains a selection of dance music 
(Concertina Solo.) Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





EGONDI’s NEW MUSIC for CONCERTINA and 

» PIANO, admirably arrranged forAmateurs. Les Huguenots, four numbers, 
8s. each. Robert le Diable, three, 3s. each. Puritani, two, 4s. each. Lucia, two, 
4s. each. Ernani, three, 3s. each. Rigoletto, three, 8s. each. Sonnambula, six 
numbers, 3s. each.~-Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 





\ US. BAC., OXON.—The Exercise, written for the 

degree of Bachelor in music, by Richard Hacking, Junr. Bury, Lancashire, 
being a sacred Cantata for five voices with orchestra! accompaniment entitled 
“ Judgments and Mercies,” and performed before the University of Oxford in com- 
memoration week, June 18th, 1855, will shortly be published by subscription, in 
vocal score, with an accompaniment arrauged for the organ or Piauoforte. Price 
10s. 6d. Subscribers’ namcs received by tiie Author. 


b Kanistes wisinen ded TO LEADERS OF BANDS, &c.—The 
band parts of the new dance, La Varsoviana (as danced at the Argyll Rooms), 
are published this day. price, for full orchestra, 5s. ; septet, 3s. 6d.; also, the fifth 
edition of the Pianoforte copy. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Hoiles-street. 
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